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ENGLISH SPIRITUAL WRITERS 


x. RICHARD CHALLONER 


| aaa CHALLONER’S long life almost spanned the 
eighteenth century. He was born in 1691 and he died, in 
his ninetieth year, in 1781. It was the century of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopaedists. Scepticism was rife in the higher ranks of 
English society; as for the masses of the people, they were, as 
Wesley discovered, sunk in paganism. English Catholics could 
not escape the baneful influence of their environment; and, as 
an additional evil, they had to endure apparently unending 
proscription. The tragic result was that a number of prominent 
families, hitherto loyal, began to defect; and their defection 
involved in many cases the ruin of the centres of the Faith 
which they had maintained. One such family was the Gages 
of Firle in Sussex with whom part of Challoner’s boyhood had 
been spent. 

Faced with this critical situation, Challoner’s immediate 
aim, as priest and bishop in London, was to ensure the survival 
of the remnant. His plan, method and achievement have been 
well summarized by Mgr Knox: ° 


Challoner, like his contemporary, John Wesley, saw that if a 
religious minority was to survive, it must have a culture of its 
own, a literature of its own. Like Wesley, he settled down with 
incredible energy to supply the lack himself, and formed, by 
sheer application, the type of culture which is still, on the whole, 
that of English Catholics, only leaving Faber to write the 
hymns. If we have since re-edited (for example) the Garden of the 
Soul, Challoner was the last man who would, or should, have 
complained. He was himself, like Wesley, an adapter, an 
abridger, a continuator, rather than an original genius.! 


But this “culture of their own” which had as its first aim 
the saving of the Catholics from virtual extinction was not in 


1“Challoner and the Douay Version”, in “Richard Challoner” (Westminster 
Cathedral Chronicle, 1946, p. 33). 
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its essence something new. It was the traditional Catholicism of 
England, the faith of the ancient saints and, more recently, of 
the martyrs. What was in a sense new was the spirit which 
Challoner desired to infuse into the ancient faith—the spirit of 
the Counter-Reformation. The means of infusing this spirit, 
developed by Catholic reformers from the days of Trent, were 
doctrinal and spiritual instruction and the inculcation of 
serious, organized personal prayer. Two influences were par- 
ticularly operative in forming in Challoner’s mind and soul the 
culture he envisaged: Douay and St Francis de Sales. Douay 
was tenacious of the link through its founding fathers and first 
professors with pre-Reformation Catholic England. During its 
150 years of existence it had been a bulwark of the faith, the 
intensity of its resistance made manifest by the martyrdom of 
over 160 of its sons. But Douay had also the distinction of being 
the first of the Tridentine seminaries, and its life and training 
were organized accordingly. From Douay, therefore, Challoner 
brought a love of England’s Catholic past, a sense of the great- 
ness and glory of the resistance to the Elizabethan Establish- 
ment, a spirit of no-surrender, and also a realization of the need 
to give Catholics an informed faith and a devotion to prayer. 

By its-situation Douay naturally came to some extent under 
the influence of French thought. For Challoner this thought 
was crystallized in St Francis de Sales. After the Bible St Francis 
was the chief formative factor in his life. Hence, when he comes 
to write, it is often the teaching of St Francis that he presents. 
“The all-pervading subject of the love of God is pure St Francis, 
even to the turns of expression,” writes Canon Burton, and he 
adds: “‘so far as Challoner is to be ascribed to a given school, he 
must without hesitation be classed in the school of St Francis 
de Sales.’’! St Francis was an innovator. It was he who brought 
devotion out of the cloister and offered it to people living in 
the world. In this there is a reason, additional to his own 
predilection, why Challoner should turn to St Francis; he was 
writing for Catholics at large and not for priests only or religious. 
Someone has summed up in a sentence the ethos of Challoner’s 
writing. It is the spirit of Douay successfully united to the 
method of St Francis de Sales. 


1 The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner, 1, p. 353. 
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Challoner’s first major spiritual work was the Garden of the 
Soul, published in 1740. The title was traditional; there had 
been prayer-books called Hortulus Animae and Paradisus Animae 
in use on the Continent from the end of the fifteenth century. 
They, like all the Continental prayer-books, had been con- 
siderably revised and enlarged after the Council of Trent; 
extravagant prayers and indulgences had been eliminated; and 
a summary of Christian doctrine on the plan drawn up by 
St Peter Canisius, various spiritual instructions, and a number 
of devotions suited to the popular taste had been incorporated. 
In compiling the Garden of the Soul Challoner followed these 
models, adapting them to English usage. He had two English 
prayer-books to draw on. One was the Primer, a mediaeval com- 
pilation, written originally in Latin. It was put into English at 
the Reformation in two versions: one, Protestant, and accom- 
modated to the tenets of the new religion; the other, Catholic. 
The last edition of the Catholic version was issued under 
James II. The other prayer-book was the Manual of Devout 
Prayers, first published, it seems, in 1583 and based on a 
Continental model. Challoner himself edited a revised and 
enlarged version of it in 1757. 

The sub-title of the Garden of the Soul indicated its wide 
range of contents; it was “A Manual of Spiritual Exercises and 
Instructions for Christians who, living in the world, aspire to 
Devotion”. It began with a Summary of Christian Faith, and 
included Lessons from the Gospels for Meditation; Feasts and 
Fasts; a Morning Exercise; the Meditations from the Devout 
Life of St Francis de Sales; Instructions and Devotions for 
Hearing Mass; Devotions for Sundays and Holidays (the Te 
Deum, selected psalms and canticles in English, the Universal 
Prayer, a paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer, and the Athanasian 
Creed); Sunday Vespers and Compline (in English); Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament; the Penitential Psalms; Evening 
Devotions for Families, including the Litany of the Saints (a 
Douay devotion) and Night Prayers; Instructions on the Spiri- 
tual Life; Instructions and Devotions for Confession (with a 
very detailed examination of conscience); Instructions and 
Devotions for Communion; Instructions and Devotions for the 
Sick; Prayers for the Dead; the Litanies of the Holy Name and 
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of our Lady (replacing the Office of our Lady, traditional in the 
older prayer-books); and the Mystéries of the Rosary. In the 
seventh edition (1757) Challoner further included: A Manner 
of Serving Mass; Acts of Faith, Hope and Charity; Instructions 
and Devotions for Confirmation; the Recommendation of a 
Departing Soul; Jubilees and Indulgences; and the popular 
English prayer, the Jesus Psalter. In subsequent editions he 
made no fresh alterations; but later editors have transformed 
the book radically. 

For a century and more English Catholics perused the 
Garden of the Soul so sedulously that the Oxford converts dubbed 
them from it. It clearly met a need, which was what Challoner 
intended; and it created a type of strong, earnest and un- 
demonstrative Catholic of the kind that Challoner himself was. 
But it did not, as seems sometimes to have been thought, work 
a transformation in the English religious character. That 
character in its basic qualities of sobriety, moderation and prac- 
tical good sense existed long before persecution drove it in upon 
itself; it can be traced in the English mystics of the fourteenth 
century, and later in St John Fisher, for example. And, despite 
the ampler devotional and liturgical life that is ours today and 
the many changes in our way of life that have come from 
industrial development and social evolution, the character still 
endures. ‘“‘Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret.” 
“After sixty years,” wrote the late Abbot Butler (in 1926), “it 
can be said that English Catholicism has not undergone any 
radical transformation; the stamp of Manning, Faber, Ward, 
has not been imprinted on it; no doubt their influence has told; 
but the old stock of English and Irish Catholicism, fire-tried in 
the long years of persecution and penal laws, has proved itself 
the strongest, and has maintained itself in its essential charac- 
teristics, and has come out ‘dominant’; present-day Catholicism 
in England is more ‘Ullathorne’ than ‘Manning’.”? 

Along with the Garden of the Soul Challoner had been pre- 
paring Memoirs of Missionary Priests which he published in two 
volumes (1741-2). Already before entering Douay he knew 
something of the story of the martyrs. He became a Catholic at 
Warkworth where his mother was housekeeper to Lady Holman. 

1 The Life and Times of Bishop Ullathorne, II, p. 311, 
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Lord Stafford, Lady Holman’s father, and Philip Howard, her 
great-grandfather, had been martyred. The material for the 
Memoirs was abundant, and only a fraction of it had been 
published. The bulk remained in manuscript in the English 
colleges and religious houses abroad and in the library of 
Cuthbert Constable in Yorkshire. For the Douay records Chal- 
loner had the help of Alban Butler, then professor at the 
College, who transcribed them for him. His aim was to give 
acompletely objective account. ““We do not pretend,” he wrote 
in the preface, ““to make Panegyrics of any of these brave men, 
but merely to deliver short memoirs of what we found most 
remarkable in their lives and particularly in their deaths.” So 
carefully did he work that later historians, who have had access 
to official documents which were not available to him and to 
the archives of the English colleges in Rome and the Iberian 
peninsula which he did not use, have found very little to 
correct. Lingard’s verdict is well known, that the Memoirs were 
the best State Papers he had ever examined. 

The Memoirs were designedly incomplete. Challoner con- 
fined himself to the missionary epoch, beginning with Cuthbert 
Mayne, and he dealt only briefly with martyrs, such as Edmund 
Campion, whose lives had already been written; but he 
included lay martyrs, perhaps by an afterthought. A point he 
was determined to make clear was that it was not for the 
alleged crime of treason that the martyrs suffered. 


As to the odious imputation of Treason [he wrote in the 
preface] . . . though we pretend not to act the Apologist, but 
only the Historian; yet we must acquaint our reader that we 
have inserted no one’s name in our list, without being first fully 
convinced that his religion and conscience were his only Treason; 
which was certainly the case of all who suffered upon the Penal 
Statutes of Elizabeth, 27, viz.: either for being made priests by 
Roman Authority, and exercising their functions in England, or 
for harbouring and relieving such priests: and it no less certainly 
was the case of those who suffered for denying the Royal 
Supremacy, or for being reconciled to the Catholic Church: a 
thing the more evident, because there was not a man of them all, 


but might have saved his life, if he would but have conformed 
in matters of religion. 
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The one doubtful case that he accepted was that of Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

The bishop’s clear, calm objective presentation of facts, so 
different from the work of Foxe, gave the Memoirs genuine 
controversial value. Trained, as were all the Douay theologians, 
in the art of controversy, he never let slip an opportunity of 
upholding the Faith; and he was a formidable controversialist, 
despite his distaste for this type of writing. He preferred spiritual 
subjects; and the Memoirs had, along with historical truth, the 
definite spiritual purpose of inspiring his flock with fortitude by 
the example of the martyrs and with hope in the ultimate 
triumph of the Faith, since God’s power and blessing were 
manifest in the constancy under torture of so many of their 
countrymen. However, Challoner’s effort did not meet with 
immediate success. It was not till the next century that the 
Memoirs became standard spiritual reading in Catholic homes. 

From the martyrs the bishop turned to the ancient saints 
and in 1745 published Britannia Sancta. Beginning with the 
dawn of Christianity in these islands, it recorded the lives of the 
most celebrated British, English, Scottish and Irish saints, 400 
in all, with brief references to many others. He compiled it 
with his usual meticulous care, using the best sources available, 
St Venerable Bede, the mediaeval Nova Legenda Aurea, Anglia 
Sacra (by the non-Catholic Henry Wharton), the Bollandists, 
and, for the Irish saints, Colgan, o.F.m., of Louvain and the 
Protestant Archbishop Ussher. It was Challoner’s most sub- 
stantial work; but it did not sell well, owing, in part, to its 
expensive production. 

This work and its much smaller companion, A Memorial of 
Ancient British Piety; or a British Martyrology (1761), were meant 
to make the saints known not for private devotion only, but as 
a preparation for the re-establishment of public cult. The 
Sarum use had gone out with the Reformation; the priests 
from Douay and the other colleges abroad knew only the 
Roman rite with a universal calendar and no English Proper. 
For over twenty years Challoner pressed the Holy See for the 
restoration of the old English feasts. Benedict XIV conceded a 
little: in 1749 the feast of St Edmund, King and Martyr, and 
in 1754 that of St Venerable Bede; but it was not till 1774 that 
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an English Supplement, containing twenty-two feasts, was 
granted by Clement XIV. For some of these feasts and for 
others, which he had hoped for but which were not sanctioned 
until the next century, Challoner drew up the lessons of the 
second nocturn. 

Between 1748 and 1752 the bishop was engaged in bringing 
out his revision of the Douay-Rheims Bible. His intention was 
to provide the Catholic public with a handy edition in a lan- 
guage they could understand, free from the Latinisms, archaic 
expressions and occasional overliteralness of the original, and 
with new explanatory notes suited to contemporary need. He 
was assisted, but to what extent is unknown, by Fr Robert 
Pinkard, a Douay priest, canon of the Old Chapter, and London 
agent of Douay. Even so, it was a colossal undertaking; and so 
difficult that the revisers issued three separate revisions of the 
New Testament between 1749 and 1752, the last being the most 
drastic of all in its changes. Challoner made considerable use of 
the Authorized Version, more particularly in the final revision, 
with the result, in Newman’s opinion, that in phraseology and 
diction Challoner’s Bible is nearer to the Protestant than to 
Douay. In our current Douay Bibles this similarity is not so 
apparent, since they represent a composite text, based mainly 
on the earlier Challoner revision of 1749-50.1 

Challoner’s work has been severely criticized. ‘“The version 
is imperfect,” wrote Charles Butler. ““A more correct version is 
perhaps the greatest spiritual want of the English Catholics.” 
Wiseman regretted that no one properly qualified and properly 
authorized had been found to undertake such corrections and 
improvements as would finally settle the text; 


to call it any longer the Douay or Rheims version is an abuse of 
terms. It has been altered and modified till scarce any verse 
remains as it was originally published: and so far as simplicity 
and energy of style are concerned, the changes are in general 
for the worse.” 


Wiseman’s strictures were not directed exclusively at Chal- 
loner; for, while the Old Testament remains substantially as he 


1 Cf. A Catholic Commentary, 30a and following. 
® The Dublin Review, I1, p. 276. 
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finally revised it, the New Testament has been tampered with 
time and again since his day. It would have been better if, 
instead of this patching and darning, as Knox has called it, an 
entirely new translation had been made; but that would have 
demanded a leisured scholar, which Challoner was not, and one 
equipped, as were the original translators, with Hebrew as well 
as Latin and Greek. However, in spite of its defects, Challoner’s 
version held the field until the appearance of the Knox Bible 
in the 1940s; nor is it yet superseded. But the bishop’s ambition 
to make English Catholics steady readers of the Bible as a 
whole was disappointed. 


Whether from inherited distrust or because after all his 
efforts the Bible remained mostly unintelligible, the result never 
followed. To this day, so far as English-speaking Catholics are 
concerned, the Bible consists of a handful of fragments read out 
in church, two psalms, a remembered phrase here and there in 
the liturgy, and a few dozen dogmatic texts.1 


It is clear from the Meditations that the bishop himself knew 
the Bible intimately; quotations, reminiscences and even Biblical 
turns of phrase abound. Such familiarity could be due only to 
unremitting study and meditation. ““To get the full flavour of a 
herb,” wrote St John Chrysostom, “‘it must be pressed between 
the fingers. It is the same with the Scriptures.” Challoner’s 
Bible must have been the best-thumbed book in his sparse 
library. Herein lies the ultimate source of his spiritual greatness; 
in St Gregory’s phrase, he found the heart of God in the words 
of God. 

Challoner’s first publication, in 1728, shortly before he left 
Douay for good, was a little book of meditations for each day 
of the month, with the homely title, Think Well On’t. It had a 
wide appeal, and went through many editions. In 1754 he 
published the much larger work in two volumes, Meditations for 
Every Day in the Year. This work also has been many times 
republished and, along with the Garden of the Soul, it has 
exerted a profound influence on the lives of many English- 
speaking Catholics; and of some non-Catholics also. It was 
always a favourite with John Keble. 

1 Knox: Challoner and the Douay Version, p. 36. 
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The ground-plan of the Meditations is doctrinal. Milner con- 
sidered it “the most valuable and useful body of practical 
divinity in our language’’. Into this plan Challoner inserts a 
second scheme based on the liturgical seasons and feasts. His 
sources are the Scriptures, dogmatic and moral theology and 
the chief spiritual writers, notably St Francis de Sales, St Teresa 
and the Imitation. The matter is solid and substantial, with 
certain key-themes running through it: the love of God and of 
Christ, the need and value of prayer, faith in the Church’s 
teaching, the seriousness of human life in view of eternity. The 
style exemplifies the rule set by the Elder Cato: “Rem tene, 
verba sequentur.” It is direct and it drives the points home and 
at the same time moves with the theme, reflecting a mind 
long schooled in thought and prayer. In arranging the medita- 
tions Challoner keeps to the mere essentials; three considera- 
tions and a conclusion; but in the preface he insists on the 
necessity of a proximate preparation before meditation and 
draws up a scheme of concluding affections, arranged in a 
general way according to the subjects meditated and the degree 
of a soul’s progress in the spiritual life. 

Challoner does not accept the view that mental prayer is 
difficult. It is easy, he writes, to think and love; it is easy to 
ponder over the great truths of the faith and the mysteries of 
our Lord’s life and Passion; it is easy to talk to God; and in 
these three things you have the whole sum of meditation. But 
he knows that many do in fact find it difficult and become dis- 
couraged; and so he ends his preface with an exhortation to 
perseverance: 


What thou art seeking after is a treasure of infinite value; if it 
costs thee some pains in digging for it, it will abundantly recom- 
pense all thy labour. This exercise is the true Christian philosophy, 
consisting in the search and love of true wisdom; even that 
wisdom which is so much extolled by the Spirit of God in Holy 
Writ, and which comes down from God, and carries us up to 
God; this is the science of the Saints. 


How well he himself was versed in that science the Medita- 
tions—the most self-revealing of his writings—make clear. They 
confirm Milner’s portrait of him in his Funeral Panegyric: 
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It was in the exercise of holy prayer, especially of mental 
prayer, in which he placed his chief delight. This he regularly 
practised himself for a considerable space each morning, and this 
he constantly recommended to others, not only to his Eccle. 
siastics, but to all Christians in general, as the main channel of 
divine grace, and the only light by which they are enabled to 
discover the real value of things, temporal and eternal. God 
alone was witness to the favours he received in this heavenly 
exercise; but to see him only at his ordinary vocal prayers, and 
to observe the respect, the recollection, and the fervour with 
which he performed them, was enough to inspire the most tepid 
with devotion. To speak the truth, this spirit of recollection was 
so familiar to him, that he never seemed to lose sight of God 
amidst the most intricate business, and thus strictly fulfilled the 
precept of the Apostle, and of Christ Himself, of praying always 
and without ceasing. 


Mystical prayer was somewhat out of favour in Challoner’s 
time owing to the dangers, partly real and partly imaginary, of 
quietism. Directors encouraged the devout to keep to medita- 
tion; it was safe and salutary: it did not encourage illusions, it 


schooled the soul in virtue, and it was a valuable ascetic dis- 
cipline. Challoner was therefore at one with his age in stressing 
the value of meditation to the apparent exclusion of other forms 
of mental prayer. He was, of course, aware of other, and higher 
forms; of the prayer of faith or acquired contemplation from his 
reading of St Francis de Sales, and of infused contemplation 
in its several degrees from the works of St Teresa. That he had 
experience of any of these higher forms can only be conjectured. 
Milner spoke of his remarkable spirit of recollection, and this 
would seem to indicate that he was, like Hierotheus of the 
Areopagite, “doctus non solum discens sed patiens divina”. 
“Pati divina” in this sense means to be wise by the gift of 
wisdom, to be ruled by the Holy Spirit and to have become toa 
considerable extent a passive instrument in His hands. Prayer 


and the gift of wisdom are co-ordinated; they grow together, 


so that, as a man becomes dominated by the gift of wisdom, he 
reaches a corresponding passivity in prayer, that is, infused 
contemplation. This does not mean that Challoner attained the 
mystical flights of a St Teresa. Anything higher than the prayer 
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of quiet, the lowest step on the mystical ladder, would be all but 
impossible in the workaday, harassed, preoccupied life he had 
to live. Given the prayer of quiet, he became the saint that 
everybody said he was (they called him “Venerable”) by the 
full renunciation of his own will in a life of strict asceticism, 
much trial, and an unremitting apostolate. 

We have considered Challoner’s chief works only; but there 
were many others: books of devotion; translations, of which one, 
The Following of Christ, continued to be popular until recent 
times; a revision, on which our present catechism is based, of 
the Douay Catechism; a re-edition of the works of his master 
in the faith and, in part, prototype, John Gother. The writer 
on English Spirituality in the Dictionnaire de spiritualité says that 
the eighteenth century in England produced no work of note. 
This is true, if he has in mind original work. But it would be 
obviously unfair to judge Challoner’s achievement by his 
originality. The age in which he lived did not call for originality; 
but what it needed he supplied. He was the most widely and 
permanently influential of the line of writers going back to the 
Reformation. 

At the end of his life Challoner prophesied that a new 
people would arise. The beginnings of emancipation had in 
fact already appeared with the passing of the Relief Act of 
1778. It is clear that his prophecy was the final expression of 
his long-cherished and unshaken hope; for his written work and 
other work also—the founding of the schools at Standon Lord- 
ship and Sedgeley Park, for instance—had as their purpose not 
merely the consolidation of the Catholic position but also, and 
perhaps especially, the ultimate, though possibly long-delayed, 
triumph of the Catholic cause. 

Hurter has aptly described the greatest of the Vicars Apos- 
tolic: “Vir vere admirabilis, Sancto Francisco Salesio et Sancto 
Alphonso Ligorio comparandus, temporibus difficillimis Eccle- 
siae Catholicae columen per Angliam.””! 

J. GARTMELL 


1 Nomenclator Literarius, V, p. 446 (ed. 1912). 
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THE THEOLOGY OF DEATH 


N HIS scheme for a new treatment of dogmatic theology Fr 

Karl Rahner, s.j., would deal with death in two places: first 
of all as a natural phenomenon, along with other aspects of a 
man’s life, such as his birth and aging, his work and art; and 
secondly, and much more extensively, as part of a “theological 
anthropology of the redeemed”. He has more than once 
attempted to fulfil this part of his considerable programme; and 
his most recent attempt, in a study Zur Theologie des Todes which 
appeared nearly two years ago, deserves the closest attention. 

An attempt to discuss the theology of death is likely to seem 
odd in England. In the first place, death is hardly an urgent 
topic of discussion even in non-theological circles. English phil- 
osophy pursues its minute analyses with a cultivated unconcern 
for any of the issues which might have been expected to demand 
serious attention (though there are signs of a change here, on 
the Third Programme if not in Mind), and the cult of the pic- 
aresque which seems to be a feature of the more pretentious 
English fiction necessarily involves a calculated trivialization of 
the problems of human destiny. English poetry is preoccupied 
with the slump which has followed upon its war-time boom. 
But, in the second place, it is to be feared that even if the 
English cultural scene were to open on larger horizons, Cath- 
olic theology in England might well fail to be aware of it; it is 
again only recently that chinks of light have begun to appear in 
the shutters behind which professional theology has apparently 
preferred to work. 

The situation is very different on the Continent and particu- 
larly in Germany. With regard to the particular topic of death, 
there is a direct continuity between the sometimes extravagant 
interest shown in it by the German Romantics and the more 
recent explorations, poetic and philosophical, of Heidegger or 
Rilke. And again on the Continent and particularly in Ger- 

1 Schriften zur Theologie, I (Einsiedeln-Ziirich-Kéln, 1954), p. 36; p. 44, in 
“Aufriss einer Dogmatik’’. My translation of these studies has been delayed by 
circumstances beyond my control, and I should like here publicly to apologize to 


the publishers, Messrs Longmans, for the inconvenience I have caused them. 
3 Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 79 (1957), pp. 1-44. 
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many, there is a more active symbiosis between the life of 
secular culture and theological reflexion. It is in this context 
that Fr Rahner’s reflexions should be placed, as an attempt to 
respond to the needs of the time by recourse to the treasury of 
the Church. 

Fr Rahner’s study falls into three parts. First of all he con- 
siders death as an event which is common to all men; second, he 
considers it so far as it concerns the sinner in particular, as an 
expression of man’s sinful condition; finally he considers it as 
the supreme point of man’s appropriation of salvation, so far as 
this salvation is due to Christ’s redemptive death. He works 
throughout in close dependence on the sources of Christian 
teaching on death, though it was hardly practicable to examine 
these sources carefully in what, for all its weight, is only an article 
in a quarterly periodical; but it is noticeable that his use of the 
biblical sources in particular has been profoundly enlivened by 
that biblical theology which has become so prominent a feature 
of Catholic theology on the Continent since the last war. In this 
account of his study I shall only attempt to indicate what seem 
to me its most important themes, although one of the most 
striking features of the essay is its extraordinary scope. 

In some respects, then, it is the first section of Fr Rahner’s 
study, the examination of what is metaphysically and existenti- 
ally involved in death, that most commands our interest, in so 
far as the principles he attempts to disclose here are repeatedly 
appealed to later when he comes to construct what we might 
call the special dogmatic theology of death. He begins by dis- 
tinguishing the theological certainty of the universality of 
death from any purely empirical view derived from biological 
investigations, and goes on to a most significant discussion of 
the traditional description of death as a separation of body and 
soul. In spite of the fact that there is no real biblical support for 
this description, we are bound to regard it as “‘classical” in view 
ofits continued use from the earliest Christian times: it does in 
fact tell us two important things, that the soul takes on a differ- 
ent relation to the body after death, and does continue to exist 
after the dissolution of the body. Fr Rahner insists, however, that 
this traditional description ofdeath is no more thana description, 
and fails to take into account the essential features of human 
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death. As he points out, it is the man as a whole who dies, so that 
something happens to the soul too in death; and it is “in death”, 
in dying, that this happens, not merely “at the moment of” or 
“after” death. Again, the classical description tells us nothing 
as to whether the separation is as it were a maturing of the soul's 
own powers or merely something it suffers from without. What 
is more, the notion of separation is itself obscure and leaves 
room for very various interpretations. Fr Rahner here opens up 
a field where it is not easy to follow him. 

By reason of its union with the body the soul, too, must have 
some relationship to that totality to which the body belongs: 
the unity of the material world. This unity may not be con- 
ceived of either as merely a collection of individual things nor 
as a merely relative unity due to their reciprocal interaction: it 
is, on the contrary, a transempirical unity of an ontological 
kind, which Fr Rahner does not allow himself to examine any 
further in this study, although we shall ourselves return to it in 
a moment. Granting, however, that the totality of the material 
world does constitute such a radical unity, the question arises 
whether by the separation of body and soul is meant the annul- 
ment of the soul’s relation to the world due to its union with the 
body, or, on the other hand, the separation involves a deeper 
and more comprehensive opening out and extension of this re- 
lationship to the world. Does, that is to say, the soul become 
acosmic and “‘other-worldly”’ (weltjenseitig), or does it draw nearer 
to that fundamental and radical unity of the world which 
embraces all individual material things, and draw nearer pre- 
cisely in virtue of the loss of that bodily shape which particular- 
izes the individual over against other material things? Fr 
Rahner grants that this question is unusual, and suggests that it 
is because we are governed by an unconscious Neoplatonism 
that we automatically assume that the soul’s coming before 
God at death must involve its departure into a beyond. 

There are arguments, he says, both theological and onto- 
logical in support of the second alternative. The information of 
the body by the soul is not an activity of the soul but its insepar- 
able reality: anima est actus corporis. Consequently the soul's 
relationship to matter is a transcendental or meta-categorical 
one, persisting after death. Fr Rahner claims that this is St 
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Thomas’s doctrine, and needs only to be taken with proper 
seriousness for the validity of his own view to become apparent, 
since matter should not be too sharply confined to its actualiza- 
tion in a concrete body. Thus at death the soul becomes not 
acosmic but “‘pan-cosmic” (all-kosmisch). Not that the whole 
world becomes a kind of body to the intellectual soul in virtue 
of its pan-cosmic relation to the world (gesamtkosmischer Welt- 
bezug). Nor does it acquire an omnipresence to the whole 
world, precisely because it has lost position in the world and its 
inter-relationships: it does not acquire an “everywhere” in the 
same sense in which it possessed a “‘where”’. But just as even 
while it animated a body the soul was open to the world, so it is 
possible to conceive that this openness (which I note here is 
cognitive in character) could persist and become more compre- 
hensive through the abandonment of the determinate bodily 
form. Thus after death it could contribute to the total unity of 
the world. 

However fascinating these speculations may be, and how- 
ever close may be one’s sympathy with them in general, I must 
confess that they make me a little unhappy. It is to be noted 
that Fr Rahner is speaking of the unity of the material world and 
not of the created world as a whole. What sort of a radical unity 
of the material world can he have in mind? It would be an 
illegitimate extension of the concept of place to attempt to 
locate the whole material world spatially. On the other hand, 
while it might be possible to claim that there is a privileged 
point in relationship to which everything else could be ordered 
spatially and temporally, there would seem to be no grounds 
for this claim as far as the material world as such is considered, 
nor would such a privileged point of a material universe finite 
but unbounded serve Fr Rahner’s purpose. Again, the materi- 
ality of the material world, prescinding from its differentiation 
by form, could not serve as a principle of unity, since this materi- 
ality is precisely a capacity for form and differentiation—a 
possibility of variety, not positive enough by itself to be a ground 
of unity. But if this unity is as Fr Rahner says “‘trans-empirical”’, 
it is difficult to see how it can be other than the unity of the 
whole created world, the ground and source of which is God, 
who “locates” all creation, both material and spiritual, by 
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sustaining it in being. Thus it would be perfectly simple to say 
in the traditional way that in view of the intellectual soul's 
immediate order to God as source of the unity of all creation, it 
retains (not “acquires’”) an indistinct presence to the whole of 
creation after death (speaking purely philosophically for the 
moment and abstracting from the revealed possibilities of the 
soul’s destiny after death). We shall return later to this point 
that what is involved is a diminished retention and not a new 
acquisition. I cannot see why it should be necessary to identify 
this with a relationship to the proposed unity of material 
creation. Secondly, the proposed interpretation of St Thomas's 
account of the soul-body union, in terms of a generalizaticn of 
the notion of matter, seems to me quite unacceptable. It is only 
in terms of the historical relationship of the dead man’s soul to 
the historically and biologically particularized body it once 
animated and will some time animate again that this soul is 
itself particularized: it is the soul of this person because it had 
(and will have) this particular face, the soul is the act of a life- 
history. Fr Rahner’s suggestion would amount to dissolving the 
only means of establishing the personal identity of the separated 
soul, as well as making it difficult to see how the material world 
is caught up into the world of human history. And again, 
human openness to the world is radically cognitive, and to the 
material world sense-cognitive. The openness to the material 
world which is precisely mediated by bodily sense-organs 
cannot be extrapolated and extended once these sense-organs 
have ceased to exist. It would seem, then, that if we are to 
preserve Fr Rahner’s profound insights, it cannot be done in 
the way he suggests, but rather by developing a view in which 
the material world is the field, the medium and even the 
“organ” of human history, and thus shares in an activity which 
though transcending the material world still has God for its 
ontological source. This, however, is hardly the place in which 
to develop such a view. Ifit be granted that Fr Rahner’s specu- 
lative insights, if not his arguments, may be retained in some 
such way, then his theological arguments become even more 


1T have touched on this and related topics in a paper read to the Aquinas 
Society of London, which I hope shortly to publish, on “Death: a Problem of 
Description”. 
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impressive. He refers first to the activities in the material world 
of the “principalities and powers”, and then suggests briefly an 
interpretation of Purgatory as a suffering of a certain “recoil” 
(Ruckstoss) of the world upon man’s incompletely ordered be- 
haviour,! and finally indicates how his views make more in- 
telligible the dotes of the glorified body (“the transfigured body 
thus seems to become the pure expression of the transfigured 
person’s omnipresence to the world, Allweltlichkeit”, p. 12). 
These fascinating suggestions I must regretfully do no more 
than allude to, and go on to Fr Rahner’s second major specu- 
lative theme, that of the personal, as opposed to the natural, 
aspect of death. 

The dogmatic datum from which he proceeds here is that 
death brings to an end man’s state as viator. The decision, one 
way or another, made at death is definitive for man’s final con- 
dition. Just as man’s beginning is a true beginning, once for all, 
so his death is a true end, once for all, no longer open to re- 
vision: his being is historical.‘But there are two ways in which ~ 
the definitive character of man’s death may be envisaged: it 
may be regarded either as a constitutive element in death itself, 
or death may be regarded simply as the occasion upon which 
God makes a decision with regard to man’s future blessedness 
or damnation. Fr Rahner, appealing to St John Damascene and 
St Thomas, maintains that the definitive character belongs 
essentially to that personal choice with which each man in an 
important sense brings about his own death: we each, under a 
certain aspect, choose our own death once and for all. Death, 
then, is not to be regarded merely as an occurrence which over- 
takes us from without but as a supremely personal deed which 
issues from within. Not that we merely adopt an attitude to our 
own death: we each of us actively die our death. In death the 
totality of our personal lives is essentially engaged; and thus it 
must always have the double character of something suffered 
and something achieved, irruption from without and taking 
possession of oneself from within: for we are spirit and matter, 
freedom and necessitation, person and nature. 

I can only briefly suggest how this conception of death as 
my Fr Rahner refers here to his treatment in Schriften, II, pp. 185-210, 279-973 

» 227-45. 
Vol. XLIV 2P 
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something personal as well as natural may be made more 
acceptable to English readers, for whom anything remotely 
“existential’’ has very little appeal. And yet we are all perfectly 
familiar with this personal approach to death. In solemn 
religious profession, for example, a vow of obedience is made 
usque ad mortem. Surely this does not mean merely that obedi- 
ence is promised for an indefinite period of time until death 
should occur: the vow engages the totality of the religious, a 
totality of life defined by the death anticipated in the vow, so 
that the religious “takes his life in his hands” and offers it to 
God as we are all called upon to do in our death. To promise 
usque ad mortem is to stake the uttermost, the ultimate, the abso- 
lute. Or on the other hand we may reflect on the meaning of the 
word “mortal”? when we speak of mortal sin. We die our own 
death because we can dispose of our whole life. The importance 
of this conception of death as a personal act will only become 
apparent when we follow Fr Rahner in his discussion of our 
death as Adam’s death, the death of the sinner; for death is a 
consequence of sin. 

In this second section of his study Fr Rahner touches on so 
many subordinate themes that we shall not be able to deal with 
it in detail: these themes are Adam’s freedom from death before 
the Fall (Adam would have died a “death” which was pure 
self-achievement, a ripening into what we now await as an 
eschatological miracle); death as guilt and as a natural pheno- 
menon; death as the penalty of original sin; death as an ex- 
pression of personal sin; death and the devil. The principle 
which commands the whole of this discussion is that man’s 
death in his present concrete situation is a visible manifestation 
of that inner separation from God which has sapped the very 
foundations of man’s being from the beginning of human 
history. 

We must hold that there belongs to death as we now experi- 
ence it something which can only be called natural. But this is 
not to say that we are drawing here upon the evidence of 
empirical science. Just because death need not be uniquely the 
penalty and the expression of sin but also “dying with Christ” 
(as we shall see in more detail later), then there must be some- 
thing common to both kinds of death which makes these two 
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modes possible: this common, generic death is death as a 
natural phenomenon, even if concretely it is never realized 
purely as such. It is this which man endures as a person, and 
thus realizes in one mode or another. There is one death which 
all men die, however they die it; and this is death as a natural 
phenomenon. And yet this is not simply identical with the 
objective phenomenon which remains when we deduct the 
mode of dying, the corruption of the body when life reaches an 
end. The supernatural order in which concretely we now exist 
does not simply add on to the natural order. Whether a con- 
crete individual man today is in a state of grace or not, there is 
something in him—what Fr Rahner calls an Existenttal—which 
is ontologically opposed to death: death, any death, ought not 
to be. The death all men die is natural death theologically 
qualified, even before it is realized in the mode of salvation or 
of damnation. 

This term “Existential” should perhaps be briefly explained 
before we describe Fr Rahner’s use of it. In his work Sein und 
Keit, Heidegger distinguishes between the modes of ontological 
analysis proper to the investigation of objective being on the 
one hand, and of the personal existent on the other. Objective 
being is appropriately analysed in terms of the categories; 
corresponding to these, but intrinsically different from them 
are the Existenzialien (Heidegger’s spelling with a ‘“‘z” is 
peculiar to himself), which are the modes of being in which the 
Dasein, the personal being, exists (“‘concern”’, for example). This 
is the background of Fr Rahner’s use of the word Existential,! by 
which he appears to mean a mode of existence proper to man 
as person; and, roughly speaking, he holds that while there is no 
immediate order of man’s “‘nature”’ as such to the supernatural, 
yet in the concretely supernatural order in which that nature 
now finds itself, it is in fact ordered to the supernatural in 
virtue of the possibilities of personal existence inherent in that 
nature, possibilities which are concretized in the person as a 
“supernatural existential’. It is this concrete possibility of 
supernatural life which is contradicted by death, so that even 
“natural” death is already qualified as in the concrete a theo- 
logical existence. Putting it in highly simplified terms, human 

See also Schriften, I, pp. 336-45. 
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nature is a possibility of personal existence; personal existence 
is necessarily concrete; the concrete order in fact obtaining is 
supernatural: thus concrete human existence is theologically 
qualified even before it is qualified as sinful or graced, being the 
concrete possibility of sin or grace. 

In what phenomenon may we see this concrete possibility 
of sin or grace, this “existential’’, so far as death is concerned? 
Fr Rahner holds that it consists in the obscurity, the hidden- 
ness (Verhiilltheit) of death. We must remember that the only 
adequate description of death is one which takes into account 
both its character as personal achievement and ripening into 
maturity and its character as irruption from without, the 
destined termination of a biological organism. The essential 
obscurity of death in the present order of things lies in this com- 
plex, dialectical unity: it can never be said with complete 
clarity whether someone’s death as we actually meet it is the 
achievement of fullness of life or mere emptiness. And this is 
the “natural” foundation which makes it possible for death to 
be the Event of salvation or damnation (Heils- oder Unheil- 
sereignis). 

Man’s “supernatural existential” involves an inward ten- 
dency towards death as self-achievement. We see that after 
Adam the achievement of personally performed death is en- 
acted as death suffered, death as deed concealed in death as 
passion; it is in this fact that the lack of divine grace finds 
visible expression. And thus death may become, not merely the 
penalty and the consequence of sin, but the supreme sin, 
‘mortal’ sin in the strictest sense. Death may now be seen not 
merely as a terminal event but as “axiologically present” 
throughout a man’s whole life, so that consciously or uncon- 
sciously a man may work out in his life a death of sin. We may 
even say that mortal sin consists in the will to autonomy in 
dying, a rejection of the openness with respect to God which 
lies in the obscurity of death, a refusal to accept God’s concrete 
order as this is lodged “‘existentially” in man’s very being as a 
concrete possibility of death as penalty or as participation in 
Christ’s redemptive death. Unfortunately we cannot follow 
here Fr Rahner’s delicate analysis of the modes in which a 
sinful attitude to death can command a whole life. Nor can we 
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describe his fascinating discussion of how the intervention of 
spiritual powers in human sin and death might be conceived. 
Leaving all this aside, we must now turn to that transformation 
of death into eternal life enacted once for all in the darkness of 
the Cross: we must see how death can be not only a visible 
manifestation of sin but also of dying with Christ. 

Since human death is always twofold—act and suffering, 
termination and achievement, a giving-up of the bodily form 
and an opening-up of a pan-cosmic relationship of the spirit— 
Christ’s death, too, must be understood in these terms. We can- 
not determine in advance in which of these dimensions of death 
Christ’s death was redemptive for us; we must at least allow for 
the possibility that it was by Christ’s total death in all its 
dimensions that we have been redeemed. However true the 
theology of the Redemption in terms of satisfaction may be in 
itself, it does not seem that such a theology could be the whole 
truth. 

The emphasis of this theology falls on the infinite value of 
Christ’s loving obedience in his death, in that it was an act of 
obedience performed in his human nature by a divine Person. 
Hence there is no intrinsic reason on this theory why we should 
have been redeemed precisely by Christ’s death, and not by 
some other moral act performed by Him. Certainly an appeal 
must ultimately be made to God’s providential dispositions, 
but we should beware of making this appeal too hastily. It is 
true that Scripture regards Christ’s death as an act of personal 
love and obedience. But it also insists that it was Christ’s death 
precisely which was redemptive, and it is clear that by death it 
means more than a given act of love and obedience: we are re- 
deemed by the Blood of Christ, liberated by His Body; His re- 
demptive deed was a sacrificial offering in the idiom of a 
religious cult. And, as we perhaps see more clearly in tradition, 
there came about through Christ’s death a transformation and 
reconciliation of the whole earth which does not derive from 
His death considered merely as a moral action. What is more, 
the theory of satisfaction tends to split up Christ’s death into a 
patient obedience on the one hand, and mortal suffering on the 
other: the redemptive act is seen as the endurance of the suffer- 
ings of death, and not as an ontological event. 
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The satisfaction theory needs then to be set in a larger con- 
text.1 Christ became man in the “flesh of sin’, of the generation 
of Adam; and so He set himself the task of consummating his 
life through a death proper to that flesh, the death of obscurity 
and concealment. He took upon himself death as the visible 
expression of alienation from God; and thus by His free act, 
performed in the grace of a humanity united to a divine Person, 
He transformed this death, in its very obscurity, into the ex- 
pression of an obedience to God, the submission of His whole 
creaturely being into God’s hands. Christ’s death redeems by 
being ‘‘axiologically present”? throughout his whole life. Once 
we have allowed that Christ took upon Himself the flesh and 
the death of sin, it becomes strictly impossible to say that He 
could have redeemed us by some other moral action, if it were 
acceptable to God. We may just as correctly say that His 
obedience redeemed us because it was death, as that His death 
redeemed us because it was obedience: His was in the fullest 
sense an obedience unto death, throughout His life. 

We may now go on to apply to Christ’s death the meta- 
physical thesis discussed earlier, that in death man becomes 
open to the world as a whole, that the sum of his historical 
reality is inserted thereby into the radical unity of the world 
and contributes to it. By His death, then, Christ inserted into 
the unique ground of the world that sum of His spiritual reality 
which He had worked out in His life, and became a permanent 
ontological determinant of the world. This may perhaps serve 
as an interpretation of that article of our faith in which we con- 
fess Christ’s descent into Hell. ““Hell’’? is the depths, the under- 
world, the interior and radical unity of the world; or at least 
this is part of what may be included in the notion. What is more, 
the relationship of openness thus achieved by this descent into 
the ontological depths of the world is not made obsolete by the 
Resurrection. On the contrary, the glorified humanity of the 
risen Christ continues to determine that dimension of human 
existence to which all souls become open at death, while they 


1St Thomas himself provides a much larger context than is customary in 
modern theology; cf. IIIa, 48, 6, ad 3. 

? Our Germanic word “Hell” now usually translates Gehenna, whereas in the 
Creed it means Sheol, Hades. Cf. J. Chaine, art. “Descente du Christ aux Enfers”, 
D.B.S., Il, c. 395-431. 
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» had participated in it even during the time of their earthly 
existence: the glorified Christ is an inner principle of the whole 
' world as we now know it. Confirmation of this view may be 
found in the Thomist position concerning the instrumental 
causality of Christ’s glorified humanity in the communication 
of grace. By His death Christ becomes even in His humanity, 
the Heart of the world. 

It will probably occur to the reader that Fr Rahner is here 
assigning to our Lord’s death what is surely more traditionally 
assigned to his Ascension. Thus St Thomas will say (IIIa, 9, 4) 
that Christ, even in His humanity, is Head of the angels and not 
only of men, in so far as He is head of a mystical Body of all 
created spirits; and he takes as his authority for this view the 
text of the Epistles to the Ephesians (i, 20 s.) where St Paul 
declares the exceeding greatness of the power of God the Father, 
who raised up Christ from the dead and set Him on His right 
hand in the heavenly places. 

The objection is one which needs careful treatment. In the 
first place we must distinguish with Pére Benoit in an important 
article! between a celestial, invisible but real Exaltation, and a 
visible manifestation of the Exaltation granted on the Mount of 
Olives. We cannot repeat here Benoit’s analysis of the primitive 
tradition on which he bases this distinction. But for our pur- 
poses, the point is whether it is to Jesus’ death or to His Resur- 
rection-Ascension that we should assign His position in the 
present economy of our salvation. But even this point needs to 
be sharpened somewhat. Fr Rahner is perfectly aware of the 
place of the Resurrection in our salvation. In a very fine, 
though extremely condensed article? in the new Lexikon fiir 
Theologie und Kirche (of which he is co-editor), he insists that the 
Resurrection must be the fulfillment and the consummation of 
Christ’s death, and that both Resurrection and Death form 
two stages (Momente) of a single process; and later, discussing 
the soteriological consequences of this, goes on to suggest that 
our theology of the hypostatic union needs to be enlarged in 
such a way as to include the Resurrection as a moment in God’s 
communication of Himself to an historical reality. 


1“T Ascension”, Revue Biblique, 56 (1949), P pp. 160-203. 
*“Zur Theologie der Auferstehung”, L.7.X., I, c. 1038-41. 
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The question which still remains is how precisely Death and 
Resurrection enter into the single process which is the source of 
our redemption and salvation. And it still seems to me that Fr 
Rahner gives the Death too positive a function. In his magnifi- 
cent book on the Resurrection,! Durrwell shows that the inner 
order of Death to Resurrection was differently conceived by the 
different New Testament writers, St John and St Paul in par- 
ticular. For St John, “death for Christ is the way which, in His 
glorification, leads to the fullness of the Incarnation” (p. 58); 
Jesus envisaged His death and His glorification in the same 
ascending line—“‘When I shall be lifted up from the earth, I 
shall draw all things to me.” For St Paul, on the other hand, 
death and glorification are a single mystery, in which the flesh 
of sin is transformed by the Spirit into an organ of the divine 
life (cf. e.g. Rom. i, 4). In neither view, nor in the sacrificial 
theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews, could it be said that a 
new positive relationship, whether metaphysical or soteriological, 
was achieved to the world by the fact of death as such; the act 
of dying is, of course, meritorious, above all as the obedient 
acceptance of the ultimate kenosis of the death of sin (cf. Phil. 
ii, 8; Heb. v, 8). The death itself is the ultimate kenosis, the 
emptying. “The heart of the world” is not in the inferiores partes 
terrae, the inferi to which Christ descended, but above all the 
heavens; and he ascended there to fill all things.? The Death was 
the ultimate emptying, so that all might be filled with the Spirit 
of the risen Christ. 

This is to take up from a theological point of view the criti- 
cisms advanced earlier of Fr Rahner’s metaphysical position as 
regards the opening up of a pan-cosmic relationship to the 
world in death. As St Thomas says (IIIa, 50, 4), Christ was not, 
absolutely and simply speaking, man after His death and before 
His Resurrection, since the complete intelligible formality of 
man, arising from the animation of the body by the soul, was 
lacking then: He was a dead man. Death is not itself the acqui- 


1F, X. Durrwell, La Résurrection de Fésus : Mystére de Salut, ed. 3 (Le Puy-Paris, 
1954). See esp. pp. 53-98. 

2 Eph. iv, 9-10; cf. i, 20-3; I Cor. xv, 26-9. On the theme of the pleroma in 
St Paul, see A. Feuillet, ““L’Eglise pléréme du Christ d’aprés Ephés. I, 23”, Nowvelle 
Revue Théologique, 78 (1956), pp. 449-72, 593-610. Also Benoit, “‘Corps, Téte et 
Pléréme dans les Epitres de la Captivité,” Revue Biblique, 63 (1956), pp. 5-44. 
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sition of some new richness of being or relationship, but a loss of 
fullness of being, an entry into the world of shadows, Sheol, 
Hades, the heart of darkness and not of the world. Certainly 
| the Death has not been made obsolete by the Resurrection (St 
| Thomas attributes a saving causality per modum efficientiae even 
to Christ’s dead body in IIIa, 50, 6); but inasmuch as it was the 
* endurance ofa nullity, which is not only the nullity from which 
| all created being emerges but also the nullity into which sin has 
dissolved human existence, the Death can only be conceived at 
' all adequately when looked at from the fullness of the Resurrec- 
| tion. The abiding ontological consequence of the Death is its 
' overcoming, its swallowing up in victory: that death is no longer 
an enemy, that no creature can more thoroughly explore the 
vacuity of the death of sin than Christ did in overcoming it: 
“the Light is shining in the darkness, and the darkness did not 
succeed in restraining it.”’ The only heart of all the world is the 
Sacred Heart of Christ the King, the living heaven of our 
earth.? 

Fr Rahner brings his study to an end with a discussion of the 
death of the Christian as a dying with Christ, and of three sacra- 
mental rites in particular in which that dying with Christ is 
visibly enacted: Baptism, Eucharist and Anointing of the sick. 
The Christian’s death is a saving event (Heilsereignis): it is a real 
appropriation once and for all of what is appropriated from 
time to time sacramentally, Christ’s own death. Lack of space 
prevents my giving more than this brief hint of Fr Rahner’s 
beautiful treatment of this theme. 

I am very much aware how inadequate (though not, I 
hope, seriously misleading) an account I have given of a theo- 
logical study which does not merely insist on the need for 
theological advance but shows what kind of advance is possible 
by realizing it. In essence the kind of advance made is very 


1 The suggestion here is that it might be possible to reconcile the difference 
between exegetes as to whether the tabernacle through which Jesus penetrates 
according to the Epistle to the Hebrews is his body or heaven, by saying that it is 
both. The author’s use of metaphor would certainly not be inconsistent with this 
suggestion. Christ’s glorified body is our heaven: it contains us as God contains 
his creation: cf. IIIa, 57, 4, 5. It would appear from comparative mythology that 
the heart or centre of the world is certainly not the underworld: cf. M. Eliade, 
Patterns in Comparative Religion (E. T. Rosemary Sheed, London, 1958), pp. 367-87. 
To " bibliography there given may be added R. Patai, Man and Temple (London, 
1947). 
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simple and wholly traditional: it consists merely in taking our 
human existence seriously and endeavouring to grasp its mean. 
ing in the light of Revelation, in allowing that light to illum. 
inate our existence from within. Sacred doctrine, after all, js 
saving doctrine. Any differences with Fr Rahner’s views which 
I have ventured to express are intended as a token of gratitude 
for that Christian seriousness of which he has provided so re- 
markable an example. 
CorRNELIUS ERNST, OP. 


PROPHECY AND HISTORY 


“TN THE power of the Spirit he revealed the end of time”: 

that is how Ecclesiasticus describes the work of Isaiah, and 
probably most of us would subscribe to some such general 
description of the prophets—strange figures who appear out of 
the blue, uttering oracles that are obscure but vaguely fore- 
boding, illumined occasionally by explicit references to the 
Christian mysteries foreseen across a span of several centuries. 
There is indeed much that is obscure in the nature and origin 
of Biblical prophecy; but the correct approach must be not to 
isolate it from normal human experience, but to situate it as far 
as possible in its concrete historical circumstances. 

Saul’s first contact with Samuel was when he was trying to 
round up some beasts that had strayed from his father’s property; 
the animals were elusive, so Saul went to consult Samuel who 
had a reputation as a “seer”: “That,” says the writer, “‘is the 
old name for what we would call a prophet—a seer.” This is 
evidently something like the gift of “second sight’, clair- 
voyance. One hesitates to say that it is normal, but certainly 
there is no need to appeal to any extraordinary divine interven- 
tion for it; to that extent at least we may say that it is “‘natural”. 

Such gifts would then be common to any society; and it 
would be common to any society to look on people who possessed 
such a gift as media by which contact could be made with the 
unseen world; they were possessed of a special “daimon”, the 
gods spoke through them. And since the gods spoke through 
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them, their natural faculties would be inhibited or distorted; 
various forms of ecstasy, epilepsy, frenzy were characteristic of 
isuch people: ‘“‘enthusiasm” means “possessed by god”. Plato 
says that only those who speak in ecstasy can truly be called 
prophets. At Delphior Pythia, the frenzied ramblings of drugged 
priestesses were interpreted as divine oracles. The next step 
would be an attempt to induce the state of hypersensitivity, of 
enthusiasm, by imitating the phenomena that usually accom- 
pany it. When Saul leaves Samuel, after the meeting referred 
to above, he meets a band of prophets dancing and raving to 
the music of harp, flute and tambourine—and Saul is so affected 
by this mass-hysteria that he too falls into a delirium, and the 
saying went forth: “Is not Saul among the prophets?” (I Sam. 
x, 5-12). And when Elias challenges the Canaanite prophets of 
Baal on Mount Carmel, we are given a vivid picture of the 
way they tried to whip themselves into a frenzy, shouting and 
cutting themselves till the blood ran (III Kings xviii, 26-9). 

But the fact that such phenomena were impressed into the 
service of false religious concepts does not mean that God could 
not use them for his own purposes too. From Canaan, it seems, 
these charismatic manifestations passed into Israel. Samuel was 
a “seer”, Saul was among the prophets; and there are fairly 
frequent references in this part of the Bible to such groups of 
prophets, like bands of wandering dervishes. It is possible that 
Samuel made use of them to stimulate national and religious 
fervour (like the dervishes rousing the people to a Holy War), 
in those difficult days of the Philistine pressure. They became 
an accepted feature of the religious and social life of Israel; 
they are often associated with the shrines—the prophets whom 
Saul met were coming down from a “high place”; and they 
seem to have been connected with the court—king Achab was 
able to summon four hundred of them to consult the omens 
when he was about to go to battle (III Kings xxii, 6). 

But precisely because it became “accepted”, this form of 
prophecy became a less apt instrument of God’s revelation. It 
became an institution, a certain professionalism crept in. They 
were closely linked with the established order, and it was 
natural that they should look on themselves as supporters of the 
establishment. Whereas, what characterizes God’s revelation is 
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precisely its freedom, its independence, its control of the estab. 
lishment. So there appear individuals who do not owe their 
position to membership of any prophetical guild, who come 
forward to speak without any other warrant than that God had 
ordered them to do so. They stand out from the institution and 
are even opposed to it. They pour scorn on the professional 
prophets’ willingness to “speak smooth things’’, to say whatever 
the hearers will find most pleasant to listen to. When Achab 
consults his four hundred prophets, they assure him that he 
will be victorious in the battle he is about to fight; and one, 
Micheas, has to raise a lone voice in dissent, and reveal the 
lying spirit that speaks through their flattery. Amos, who is 
from Tekua, preaches in Bethel; and one of the priests there 
tells him to go back home and earn his living by prophesying 
there; and Amos indignantly denies any association with such 
professionals: “No prophet I, nor one of the sons of the prophets” 
(Amos vii, 12-14). 

It is a testimony to Israel’s faith that they never doubted the 
authority of such men. They may have ignored their teaching; 
they may have doubted their genuineness—to some extent this 
is excusable, since there was no external mark to distinguish a 
true prophet from a false one. But though individual prophets 
may have been rejected or persecuted, Israel did not doubt 
that God could speak through such men. This is not as obvious 
as it may seem. For, by the time of the great prophets, not only 
did the prophetical schools already exist, but there were also 
the much more fundamental institutions of monarchy and 
priesthood. God had formed Israel as His own people, and 
under His guidance these authorities had emerged to act as His 
visible representatives. If then God wished to give further gui- 
dance to His people, would it not be expected that He should act 
through the instruments He Himself had provided—the king, 
supreme authority in affairs of state, and the priest in religious 
affairs? But human institutions are always in danger of harden- 
ing into unyielding moulds; and God must always be breaking 
through with new manifestations of His unconfined Spirit. King 
and priest must see that God’s word is obeyéd; but no word of 
God’s (until the Word is made flesh) is His last word on any 
subject. God, the living God, is not confined within a pattern, 
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even a pattern He Himself has woven. He is not the prisoner of 
His own creation. He remains the sole arbiter and director of 
human destiny; and it is through the prophets that He exercises 
His arbitrary control and, as we shall see, directs the course of 
history. It is to the credit of Israel that she recognized this 
fundamental principle of divine revelation; so well, indeed, that 
the editors of the Bible give the title of prophet to the great men 
like Abraham and Moses, through whom God’s gratuitous 
revelation had come. 

So God called whom He would Himself. The call to prophecy 
was as inevitable as the gasp of terror when a lion roars: “The 
lion roars, who will not fear; The Lord God speaks, who will 
not prophesy” (Amos iii, 8). Some, like Jeremias or Jonas, may 
try to evade it; but God’s call cannot be resisted. This, however, 
does not reduce them to impersonal automata; in this way, 
too, they are different from the ecstatic prophets, mechanical 
mouthpieces of the divine utterance. They are men of deep 
spirituality, intensely aware of the presence of the supernatural 
in the world around them. Of course, the action of the Spirit, 
making this awareness even more acute, may produce phe- 
nomena akin to that of ecstasy. Thus Isaias, meditating in the 
temple the glory of the invisible God, is suddenly overwhelmed 
by a vision of that infinite, thrice-holy majesty. Jeremias 
watches the potter at work, and as he watches, it is Israel he 
sees, clay in the hands of God. But, as in the mystics whom they 
so much resemble, such phenomena are accidental. What was 
essential was the action of God in them, so that their words 
were the words of God—as truly as Aaron, spokesman of Moses, 
was Moses’ “‘prophet” (Exod. vii, 1). 

So the prophets were seized by the Spirit of God, and driven 
forth by the Spirit to speak God’s word. They spoke as the spirit 
moved them and as the word came to them. Their words were 
not always pleasant hearing, and often enough earned them 
opprobrium and persecution. But there were always some 
who listened. These, like Jeremias’ faithful Barach, or Isaias’ 


1 The opposition between the institution and the spirit is present in any human 
society; but in order to forestall any false conclusion that may be drawn, it may be 
worth remarking that in the Church we have the advantage—and the difficulty— 
that both are present at once. The utterances of the magisterium are not merely 
authoritative; they are also the genuine voice of the Spirit. 
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disciples (Isa. viii, 16), formed a “school” who treasured their 
master’s words and thoughts. It was they who transcribed and 
collected the prophet’s utterances. This was not usually done at 
once, nor was it all done at one time. This accounts for some 
of the evident inconsistencies in the prophetic books—for 
instance, the inaugural vision of Isaias comes in chapter vi, no 
doubt because the oracles that form the first five chapters had 
already been grouped together, before the book of Emmanuel, 
introduced by this inaugural vision, was added to it. Moreover, 
after the prophet’s death his school perpetuated his tradition; 
imbued by the prophet’s ideals, often enough affected by his 
style, they continued to preach his message to the people; and 
these oracles, too, were embodied in the prophet’s work. The 
most notorious example of this is Deutero-Isaias, the work ofa 
spiritual descendant of Isaias living two centuries after his 
death. 

The role of the prophet has many aspects: men of supra- 
normal psychic gifts, social reformers, religious demagogues, 
political pundits. But the essence of their work can be summed 
up under three headings: Monotheism, Morality, Messianism. 


MoNOTHEISM 


It was not an accident that the great era of Israelite prophecy 
was the period of the monarchy. During the struggle for 
possession of the land, the political circumstances had helped 
to preserve Israel’s sense of uniqueness, of separation from her 
neighbours. But through the victories of David and the con- 
solidation by Solomon, came a sense of security, and a con- 
sequent lessening of tension. They began to look with more 
tolerance on their neighbours. Political settlement was followed 
by cultural contact—the art and literature of these peoples 
began to influence Israel; and with that, their religious ideas 
also. 

This was especially true after the defection of the North just 
after Solomon. In order to counteract the pull back to Jeru- 
salem, the northern kings cultivated a policy of friendship with 
their other northern neighbour, Phoenicia. Omri, the first great 
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king of northern Israel, the builder of Samaria, made a treaty 
with Sidon, and sealed it through the marriage of his son Achab 
to the Sidonian princess Jezabel. Thus, when Omri died, Israel 
had a queen who was a devout worshipper of Baal and sought 
to introduce this worship to her simple subjects. And it is 
significant that it was at this time that Elias, the prototype of 
the great prophets, appeared in history. 

It was not that the worship of Jahweh was in any immediate 
danger of dying out. The danger was syncretism—we might 
recognize it by the term indifferentism: the worship of Jahweh 
side by side with other gods, as one on the same footing with 
them: “hopping on two crutches’, as Elias put it. Now, at first 
sight there might not appear to be anything very serious in this. 
The gods of the other peoples were nature gods—god of the 
corn, god of the vine, gods of fertility, of the seasons, of the 
storm, of the waters. But these are indeed manifestations of the 
one true God. It might seem, then, that in worshipping a 
pagan corn-god, Israel was doing no more than adoring Jahweh 
in another form. It would be no more than a technical fault, a 
metaphysical inaccuracy which could well be excused in such 
a pragmatic, unmetaphysical people. Moreover, such a nature 
religion would be bound to have its attractions for a people so 
tied to the land as Israel was—whose own religion also made 
constant reference to the cycle of nature, corn-harvest and 
grape-harvest, first-fruits of the crops and firstlings of lambs. 
To bind into a religious system all those things by which our 
lives are surrounded is evidence of a deeply religious sense— 
much more so than a “scientific” attitude which looks on 
natural phenomena as being devoid of any significance what- 
ever, or none beyond their immediately observable causes. ' 

Of course, these religions often involved immorality. But 
one can condemn immorality without condemning the whole 
religious system in which it occurs. Is it, perhaps, merely because 
these other gods were “‘foreign’’—alien to “our national way of 
life’? Is that perhaps the explanation of the prophets’ fanatical 
denunciation of other gods—the petty jealousy of men ruled by 
a narrow nationalism? 

No: we misunderstand the prophets if we think that they 
were concerned merely with national traditions or national 
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prestige, or even with sexual immorality only. What was at 
stake was not “my God versus your gods”: what was at stake 
was two different concepts of God. The gods of the nations were 
personifications of natural phenomena, bound to the cycle of 
nature and therefore either as arbitrary as nature itself, or 
themselves subject to some superior power, a Fate. We must 
not think of paganism as wildly irrational; it is merely a more 
picturesque form of that trend of thought which shows itself, for 
example, in Hegelian pantheism or evolutionary agnosticism, 
It is a way of looking at things. 

But the Hebrews did not have a way of looking at things, 
They had a revelation. And what is important about this reve- 
lation is not merely or mainly the information it conveyed, but 
the manner in which it took place. For revelation took place 
in history. God did not impress eternal verities on the minds 
of His people; He acted. He called Abraham, He delivered Israel 
from Egypt, He led them to a land, sent Judges to deliver them, 
gave them a king. And this concrete experience of the deeds of 
God was His revelation to them. Israel did not reason to the 
existence of God; they experienced Him; paramountly, in the 
event of the Exodus when God called them into being as a 
nation. It was this which determined their concept of God—a 
God who acts, not a nature God but a history God. “He is 
who Is” was the name of their God; and this was not a meta- 
physical definition, but a statement of experience; He is because 
He acts, and they know that He is because they have experi- 
enced His action. The pagans might have a god of the storm or 
god of the stream; but the Hebrews knew only the God of their 
fathers, the God of Moses and Abraham. The pagans could 
adore the god of the corn that dies in winter and rises in spring; 
but the Hebrews adored the God who had called them out of 
Egypt. 

‘This is the God of the Hebrew; but this is God. There is no 
other but He. The rest are gods that are not gods—products 
of the imagination, rationalization of man’s own fears or hopes. 
Rightly the Bible calls them “vanity’—emptiness, vacuity, 
nothingness. He is; and the idols are not—they have eyes that 
cannot see; they have hands, but they cannot save as God saved 
Israel from Egypt. God is, He has acted, and men have become 
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aware of Him in His action; and how else could they become 
aware of Him? God is supreme, beyond the stretch of our 
imagination or our reason’s reach. If we are to reach Him at all, 
it must be through His action on us, not through our own 
activity. He must come to us. We do not chose Him, He has 
chosen us. 

This ‘in turn involves a difference in the whole view of life. 
The pagan view of the world was cyclic—it was determined by 
the cycle of nature, the progress of the crops and seasons; and 
the gods, too, were bound on this wheel. In such a scheme of 
things, there is no real place for history. History involves a 
linear conception of time, a beginning and an end and an 
ordered progress between the two. For the Hebrews, events are 
not moving aimlessly, nor in an ever-recurring pattern. They 
are directed meaningfully and purposefully to a certain end. 

And God is not merely part of the pattern, nor even the 
whole pattern. He stands outside and above it, supreme and 
transcendant. The pagan gods of nature are immanent, impli- 
cated in the cycle of nature; but the God of Israel is not 
implicated in His world—if He is immanent in it, that is merely 
because He directs it from above with consummate authority. 

God directs events; He makes history. It is in this light that 
we should see the political activity of the prophets—Isaias 
urging Ezechias to stand firm against Assyria, Jeremias urging 
Sedecias to submit; Elias authorizing Jehu to rebel against 
Achab and even appointing Hazael king of Aramea. This 
continual interference of the prophets in the affairs of state 
might appear to be merely ignorant, arrogant meddling. But 
in reality it was part of their role as prophet, as mouthpiece of 
God. God is the maker of history, the master of Israel’s des- 
tinies; and it was by means of the prophets that He exercised 
His control. 

So the prophetical polemic against “false gods” is not the 
intolerance of fanatical bigots. If they were intolerant, it was 
because God Himself was intolerant: “I am, I am, and my glory ~ 
I will not give to another.”” He was intolerant because if He is 
God at all, He is supreme Lord. It is He and noother who makes 
the sun rise and set, lord of the harvest and the seasons. There 
is a certain irony in Elias’ reply to Jezabel’s idolatry: her god 

Vol. xLIv 2Q 
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was Baal, the god of fertility, god of the crops—so Elias 
announces drought and famine. God is indeed the Lord of 
nature: a plague of locusts does His bidding, His voice is in the 
thunder, His anger in the storm. But He is only known as the 
Lord of nature, because He has first shown Himself Lord of 
history. The prophets are sometimes said to be revolutionaries, 
There is some truth in this, but it is even more true that they 
were thoroughly conservative. Their revolution was not a 
movement away, but a movement back to the God of their 
fathers. Once again, the history of Elias is significant for us. At 
a certain moment in his career, he was overcome by a sense 
of failure and helplessness; Israel was steadily falling away 
from their faith, and against the apathy of the people and the 
power of the state, what could he alone do? So he made his 
way back to mount Sinai—retraced the history of Israel, back 
to the place of their birth. And there, where God first spoke to 
Moses, God spoke once more and his faith found strength. And 
the same faith was the strength of all the prophets. It was not 
based primarily on their own spiritual experience, nor their 
own conviction and conscience. Beyond that, deeper than that, 


it was based on the objective fact of God who had imposed 
Himself on Israel, made their history His history, chosen them 
for His own. The God whom they preached so passionately was 
the God Who had said: “I am the Lord thy God who brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt. Thou shalt have no other gods in 
place of me.” 


MORALITY 


The God of Israel is a Person; other gods are personifications. 
But from this first difference spring other practical differences. 
Man’s attitude towards God determines his way of acting 
towards God—and not only towards God, but towards his 
fellow-men; it affects the whole pattern of his conduct. 

What practical attitudes are open to a pagan? On what 
principles can he base the conduct of his life? There is, of course, 
reason—conscience, the natural law. This can certainly guide 
us in our action. But it can quickly become obscured, especially 
as our view of life becomes “atomized”, as we become more 
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removed from a total view of the world and life, so that we are 
less capable of seeing the relationship between any individual 
aspect of it and the whole. Thus we are faced with the fact 
today that “rationalism”? has become the prerogative of those 
who will not admit the validity of reason on nature, and who 
dismiss natural law and conscience to the realm of instinct and 
subconscious impulse. Reason is indeed a guide, but if we think 
of such things as divorce or birth-control, we will see how 
dubious it is. Failing reason, however, convention can some- 
times supply a rule of action. Certain things are to be done 
just because they are the done thing. Society endorses a degree 
of charity and honesty; and one can well see that without some 
such code of social conduct, the herd-life would quickly become 
intolerable. 

Both reason and convention, however, both leave room for a 
certain area in human conduct which is governed by what we 
might call superstition—the performance of an action from 
which it is hoped that an effect will automatically follow. In 
fact, this will often infect the other two principles of conduct 
which we have already mentioned. In Babylon, for example, we 
find prayers which express an awareness of morality such as we 
ourselves would approve—concern for the poor, concern for 
social justice, and so on; but then, in the same breath and the 
same tone of voice there follows: “I have not spat in the river” 
—the river being sacred to his god. Nor must we think that 
this is merely the characteristic of a primitive people. In any 
society where the idea of a personal God is obscure, there will 
still remain a consciousness of the presence of powers beyond 
our control—and with which a certain equilibrium may be 
reached by certain traditional practices. There must be many 
people, even Christians, for whom prayer is no more than an 
incantation. Medals and crucifixes and scapulars are worn by 
many who do not associate them very closely with the death 
of Christ. It is no wonder that to many people today the whole 
code of Christian ethics on which our society still limps should 
seem no more than an illogical jumble of taboos and conven- 
tions, 

What, now, of the religion of the prophets? God is a Person; 
He is indeed the First Person; His name is “I am”. Without 
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revelation, God must remain an object—object of our reasoning, 
object of our hopes, object even of our piety. But that is not 
God-in-himself. God must be subject, not object; we do not 
control Him, He imposes Himself—reveals Himself to our 
minds, God independent of our desires, demanding our service, 
But He does not impose Himself on us in arbitrary edicts 
demanding our impersonal conformity. He makes a covenant 
with us. A covenant is a personal relationship. You do not, in 
any real sense, make a covenant with “nature’’. If you believe 
in a god who is not distinct from or superior to the world in 
which you live, then you do not enter into a personal conver- 
sation, personal contact with it: you attempt to modify it—in 
simple fashion, by ritual and magic; in more refined forms, by 
increased efficiency which will bring the powers of nature 
under your control. But God cannot be controlled; He can, 
however, speak to us, and we can hear and answer. 

We have entered into a personal relationship with God, and 
this personal relationship determines the whole of our lives. 
Sacrifice is not a ritual act; it is the expression of our relation- 
ship to that Person who is our creator and source of all our 
good. Morality is the reflexion of God’s “mores”—His way of 
action, before it is ours, the expression of His personality before 
it becomes that of ours. Strictly speaking, a pagan can have 
ethics, but he cannot have morality. Sin, for a pagan, is only 
superficially the same as it is for us. For him, there can be a 
breach of social convention; there can be an objective lapse 
which invalidates the “magic” ritual; there can be a trans- 
gression of the limits imposed on human existence. But it is not 
a breach of personal relations. He can know guilt, but he cannot 
know sorrow. Sin and sorrow—and morality and sanctity—are 
the characteristics of a religion which depends on a supreme 
and personal God. 

And personal devotion to this personal God is the theme of 
the teaching of the prophets. They are emphatic in their con- 
demnation of religious practices looked on as “‘magical” expe- 
dients: so emphatic indeed that at times they almost appear to 
be opposed to sacrifice as such—the prophets opposed to the 
law as the spiritual and material attitudes to religion. It is now 
realized that this is not so; but nevertheless, the prophets were 
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concerned to drive home the fact that sacrifice is useless and 
pointless if it be not the expression of the sacrifice of the heart. 

This devotion must show itself too in every other aspect of 
life. The prophets were roused to fierce denunciation by the 
hatred, greed, dishonesty, and social injustice which they saw 
around them. Once more the story of Elias provides us with a 
typical example of the prophet’s role. Achab, king of Israel, 
wanted to extend the palace grounds; but the owner of the 
adjoining territory refused to sell. To Jezabel, the Phoenician 
princess, there was one simple answer to that—she had the 
owner put to death and confiscated the desired property. That 
was perfectly normal by the standards of oriental despotism; 
but it was not the standard of God; and Elias was sent to con- 
demn and threaten Achab till he repented and begged for 
mercy. An oriental despot is above the law; but the law of the 
God of Israel binds all men, king or peasant. 

The prophets, then, are social reformers. But they are not 
humanists. What they are concerned with first and last is the 
sincere service of God. Their standard of action is not a human 
ideal, but the standard of God Himself: the standard set by 
God’s demand: “‘Be ye holy as I the Lord your God am holy”’. 


MESSIANISM 


The whole subject of “messianic prophecy” is hopelessly mis- 
leading. There is first of all the confusion bred by the fact that 
the term “‘prophecy”’ has come to have the meaning of fore- 
telling the future; and secondly the fact that “Messiah” in this 
sense isnot a Biblical term at all—the only “messianic prophecy” 
in the prophets refers to Cyrus, king of Persia. 

If we want to understand the work of the prophets, we must 
forget the term “Messianic prophecy”, and remember instead 
what we have said about God’s manner of revealing Himself to 
Israel, His revelation in history. We must go back to Sinai, to 
which the prophets themselves were constantly referring. There 
God chose Israel. But the very fact of such a choice implied 
some purpose and destiny. And each stage of His continued 
dealing with them was seen as a confirmation of that choice 
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and a renewed promise of their destiny. Israel never existed 
merely in the present; their present was always part of a pro- 
cess which was leading to some climax. No moment in Israel’s 
history was ever completely self-justified and self-explanatory; 
it always referred back to the moment when God chose them, 
and looked forward to the moment when the reason of His 
choice would be made plain. 

What their destiny was, of course, was always obscure, vague 
and fluid. It certainly implied the idea of “salvation”—which 
we should beware of spiritualizing too quickly. It was salvation 
on the analogy of their salvation from Egypt; freedom, pros- 
perity, national well-being. At different times, different elements 
come to the fore: a new heaven and a new earth; a land as fair 
and fertile as Paradise; a Sion gloriously transfigured. Later, 
more spiritual aspects enter in: forgiveness of sin; new life with 
anew outpouring of God’s life-giving spirit; the spirit of prophecy, 
of more intimate contact with God; a new covenant, remould- 
ing man’s heart and spirit. Sometimes, too, these hopes centre 
round some individual person: the king who should bring them 
peace and victory, who would rule gloriously like David and 
Solomon; or a prophet like Moses; during the exile one prophet 
even expresses a yearning for one who would suffer as all the 
prophets did, as the nation itself had done, but who by these 
sufferings would vicariously atone for the people’s sin. 

We must realize also, however, that the prophets did not 
see into the future as in a crystal bowl. Isaias did not see Christ 
as Peter did. Such a gratuitous disruption of our contingency 
would be most unexpected; and would in any case be largely 
wasted, since it would be incomprehensible to those for whom 
it was first intended. For the prophet to encourage his people 
in exile by a reference to the miracles of our Blessed Lord five 
hundred years later (“The blind see, the lame walk”’, etc.), 
would be as pointless as for Joan of Arc to promise the French 
that at least their countrymen would win a Great War against 
certain “Germans” many years later. The prophets are not 
wild-eyed visionaries, mouthing unintelligible oracles. They 
are men of their time, rooted in the circumstances of the time, 
concerned with the practical issues of the day. When Ezechiel 
tells his vision of the dead bones that lived again, it was the 
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liberation from Babylon that he was thinking of first. When the 
prophet calls for the way of God to be prepared in the wilder- 
ness, making the rough ways smooth and crooked straight: it is 
again the return from exile that is in his mind, and not John 
the Baptist—it would be exceedingly strange and pointless if 
it were. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that there is no reference 
to the future at all in the prophets. There is, and in two ways. 
The first way is best briefly referred to as the “spiritual sense” 
of his words: the providential arrangement by which the Spirit 
moves the prophet to write and speak of the circumstances of 
his own day in such a fashion that what he says refers also to 
the future. And secondly, there is what we might call direct 
prophecy. The prophet is a man of his times, but, as we have 
seen, those times themselves do point forward. The prophets 
realize that the present relationship between God and Israel, 
no matter how privileged and responsible it is, does not repre- 
sent the full scheme of God’s plan for them. What God has done, 
what he is doing for Israel is indeed precious, and matter for 
praise and gratitude and service; but it is the presage of greater 
still. And in sudden flashes of insight, the prophets point forward 
to that future ideal. 

Probably, however, we will better understand this aspect 
of the prophetic mission if we say that the eyes of the prophets 
are fixed neither on the future nor solely on the present, but 
on God. And there they gaze on the fundamental truths which 
characterize God’s action in any age. What they have to say, 
the picture of God that they hold up to their people in various 
aspects, is true now; but it will be seen to be more meaningful 
still when God Himself comes in person to reveal it. It is the 
same God who spoke through the prophets Who spoke also in 
the person of His Son. And this is the glory of the prophets— 
only then is their work completed, only then do their words 
achieve full meaning; when their word is made flesh. 


L. JOHNSTON 
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SOME REFLEXIONS ON KIERKEGAARD 
AND CHRISTIAN LOVE 


+ ELANCHOLY is my very nature,” wrote Soren 
Kierkegaard in 1845. “I have a dark corner of my 
soul where I am a melancholy inmate.” 

This profound melancholy which pervades, like the solemn 
breath of autumn, all the writings of Kierkegaard leaves at 
times in the mind the impression of a man serious and impas- 
sioned who never tasted the tenderness of God. 

The Copenhagen of his time knew well this character, 
depicted rather cruelly by Hans Andersen as a parrot (a refer- 
ence to his rasping voice), with his body afflicted by a spinal 
curvature, his head “heavy with thought and bowed like a 
ripe ear of wheat”, and carrying, perhaps symbolically, his 
umbrella as a protection not against rain but against the 
sunlight. 

In 1840, not long after his father’s death, Kierkegaard 
visited Jutland where his father spent his earliest years. He 
looked out upon the heath with its indescribable loneliness, the 
single larch tree, bare ground breathless under the gaze of God. 
He meditated upon his life history. There upon the desolate 
heath his father, while still a boy, had cursed God for sending 
him poverty and hunger. This blasphemy, and his latter seduc- 
tion of a serving maid, whom afterwards he made his wife, 
convinced the elder Kierkegaard that God could never forgive 
him, and had in His turn cursed him and his family. The reve- 
lation of these secrets to his son was the Great Earthquake in 
the life of Soren Kierkegaard. Now he understood his insane 
upbringing, his own melancholy and silent despair. When he 
asked his father to take him for a walk, he was clasped by the 
hand and heard descriptions of a nearby castle in Spain, or the 
seashore or crowded streets where they greeted passers-by; and 
his father’s voice was drowned by the rattling of imaginary 
carriages. 

What wonder that Kierkegaard considered himself an “ex- 
ception”, an outlaw among men, one of the two or three in 
every generation who need to suffer in order to bring the idea 
out. 
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On returning from Jutland he became engaged to Regine 
Olsen his junior by ten years. Even his biographers and trans- 
lators find the tortuousness of this frustrated love affair as 
recounted in the Journals and sundry other revelations to be 
too much for them. Briefly, he was afraid of foisting on his 
fiancée his own melancholy by initiating her into his father’s 
sin and the subsequent family curse. Besides, though he loved 
her deeply, Regine had not experienced the “dread’’, the “‘abso- 
lute relationship to Spirit”? which was the mark of the religious 
mind. It was because he was “an eternity too old for her’’, that 
he was unable “‘to give up the fort of his silence to a woman”. 

The young man in the Banquet in the Stages (1845), who is 
clearly the young Kierkegaard himself, exclaims: “Behold for 
this reason I have renounced love, for to me my thought is all 
in all.”” Not for him the prodigious act of segregation and choice 
involved in marriage. With justification Johannes the Seducer 
taunts him with the remark that he would buy a kiss, not for 
the enjoyment of it, but so that afterwards he might analyse 
the experience. 

Rather than tell Regine directly that he did not relish the 
honour of her hand in marriage, Kierkegaard posed as a 
scoundrel who had been trifling with her affections so that 
she should cease to love him of herself. This episode in his 
career was splendidly portrayed, for example, in Fear and 
Trembling (1843). He there compared his genuine sacrifice of 
Regine with Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. Abraham, he claimed 
(however wrongly), was placed in an absolute relation to God 
Who had suspended the ethical in demanding of him the death 
of his beloved son. Kierkegaard imagined Abraham pretending 
to Isaac that he was acting under his own volition, that the 
murder was his own idea. Isaac would then cry out with his 
last breath, ‘‘Merciful God have mercy on me”’. It was better 
that Isaac should die hating his father than cursing God. Was 
not Kierkegaard like Abraham, set in this absolute relation to 
the Absolute, renouncing the only thing which he loved in the 
world in response to the inner call of God, while pretending 
that the sacrifice made for God was the external expression of 
his own hateful heart? 

In any case Regine soon found another flame, and the 
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modern Abraham could retire once more to sit tight and soli- 
tary in that dark corner of his soul. But Regine’s love had 
marked him for ever. “‘I owe what is best in me to a girl,” he 
wrote in 1845, “but I did not exactly learn it from her, I learnt 
through her,” for, indeed, a poet’s heart must break. .. . 

Kierkegaard maintained that he was educated to be an 
author, his relation to God apart, “by an old man whom | 
thank most of all, and by a young girl to whom I owe most of 
all”. His relationships to his father and to Regine Olsen, a 
happy mixture, he supposed, of winter and springtime, not only 
determined the course of his life, but in so far as his writings 
were the record of his life, his writings also. His Journals par- 
ticularly are largely nonsense without this understanding, and 
his books will lose all their poignancy. But already in those 
relationships (and perhaps because of the former) Kierkegaard 
reveals to us the lack of integration, on various levels, which 
ruined his life. And love is the cause of integration. 

“I think decidedly more than others that God loves me,” 
he wrote in 1847. This sentiment was repeated often in the 
Journals. “The love of God is the only happy love.” He ex- 


pressed this moving sentiment five years before his early death: 
“Even if I have been mistaken on this or that point: God is 
nevertheless love.”’ The power and the poetry of Kierkegaard 
are revealed in the following passage taken from the large 
two-volume work called The Works of Love (1847): 


Love’s secret life is in the heart, unfathomable, and it also 
has an unfathomable connexion with the whole of existence. As 
the peaceful lake is grounded deep in the hidden spring which 
no eye can see, so a man’s love is grounded even deeper in the 
love of God. If there were at bottom no well-spring, if God were 
not love, then there would be no quiet lake or human love. As 
the quiet lake is grounded darkly in the deep spring, so is human 
love mysteriously grounded in God’s love. 


This image meant much to Kierkegaard, for three years 
afterwards he recorded: “Like spring water which keeps the 
same temperature summer and winter—so is God’s love.” 

How can we account then for the immense tidal unrest 
which his life and writings reveal? He himself had questioned 
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in 1845 whether Luther’s authoritative certainty was only a 
facade for uncertainty. “It is common knowledge that a par- 
ticular state of mind often tries to conceal itself beneath its 
opposite.” However much Kierkegaard departed from Luther 
(and after 1848 he is virulent in his attacks upon the Reformer) 
he was at one with him in the notion of justification.’ Faith was 
an irrational leap into the absurd, and involved the simultaneous 
consciousness of being both sinner and justified. So it was really 
the Lutheran “anguish” which was the instrument of his per- 
sonal approach to God, not love; and this accounts for the 
agonizing dialectic in his God-relationship. Christ was a gift 
received through faith, not intrinsically renewing his inmost 
being through grace, but covering over the essential and com- 
plete sinfulness. Without a correct estimate of the supernatural, 
the justified man became a whited sepulchre. 

It is small wonder, then, that Kierkegaard was unintegrated 
also on the human level. He criticized the Lutheran primate, 
Bishop Mynster, who, he claimed, was concerned with trying 
to ennoble nature and not, as a good Lutheran should be, with 
effacing it! Professor Geismar? maintains that Kierkegaard was 
never able to harmonize the spiritual and the sensual. (The con- 
trast between his own weakly body and powerful spirit he him- 
self considered to be his thorn in the flesh.) The consequence 
of the disharmony was that for him Christian love set itself up 
as the implacable enemy of every aspect of human love. “It 
(Christianity) really knows only one kind of love, spiritual 
love,” he wrote in The Works of Love. “All the distinctions 
between the different kinds of love are essentially swept away 
in the Christian love.” 

The very title of his book The Works of Love contained at 
least an implicit denial of Lutheran salvation by faith alone. He 
said more pointedly in 1849 that in Lutheranism faith had 
“simply become a fig leaf behind which people skulk in the 
most unchristian way”. Christian love must be known by its 
fruits not by the unfruitful beauty of the leaves which are the 
verbal expressions of it. 

His analysis of Christ’s command, “Thou shalt love thy 


1 Regis Jolivet, Aux Sources de l’Existentialisme Chrétien: Kierkegaard, pp. 247-60. 
* Quoted by Dru: Introduction to the Journals, p. xxxvii. 
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neighbour as thyself,” is interesting as revealing Kierkegaard’; 
fundamental spirit, method and limitations. It was the constant 
theme of his rebellious life that Christendom as an appellation 
for a whole people says too much. Christendom had, for him, 
falsified the Christian message and made it into an “amiable, 
sentimental paganism”. Christianity had been redecorated as 
an “‘aesthetic coterie’, and the Church turned into a recreation 
centre. 

Christ’s command revealed to Kierkegaard not the sweet 
reasonableness of Christianity but the crucifying offence of it. 
Belief, in his hand, was certainly a two-edged sword and nota 
bouquet of flowers. 

Firstly Christ said, ““Thou shalt love.” His precept contains 
the apparent contradiction that love is a duty, for what human 
being could say to another, “You must love”? Only a pagan 
who has not been spoiled by learning the Christian law by rote 
can appreciate the naiveté and the shock of that basic demand. 
Love, for most people, is something they “fall in and out of”, 
not a duty or a moral task. Eros seems often to have vomited 
forth the poison Christianity gave him to drink. That is why 
Kierkegaard said, “‘only when it is a duty to love, only then is 
love everlastingly secure against every change”. 

Secondly Kierkegaard noticed the sobriety of Christ in 
speaking of a rather unpoetical “neighbour”’. It was not through 
the difficulties of scansion that the poets never sang about 
loving one’s neighbour. Whereas earthly love consists, then, in 
exclusiveness, Christian love consists in not excluding anybody. 
There is a significant contradiction in his thought at this point. 
On the one hand, for a Christian, an attack upon the sensual 
is not synonymous with an attack upon natural impulse since 
the sensual means the purely carnal and the selfish, and Christ 
in telling us to love our neighbour as ourselves presumes that 
there is a self-love which is not a selfish love. Yet later Kierke- 
gaard reverts to the identification of selfishness and passionate 
partiality and reveals his own pessimism in regard to earthly 
love and friendship. He remarked, “‘self denying love drives out 
all partiality”, and again “spiritual love takes away from my- 
self all natural impulses and .all selfishness”. So, he is back 

1 Training in Christianity, B., §7. 
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again in Lutheran harness, equating natural impulse with sin- 
fulness. 

Thirdly Christ emphasized the “thou”, for “thou shalt love’’, 
which was the existential aspect of the command, the cruel, 
blunt definiteness of Nathan’s rebuke of David, “‘ Thou art the 
man”. This, though definite, was not personal enough for 
Kierkegaard. “‘O, my hearer,” he exclaimed, “‘it is not to_you to 
whom I speak: it is to me, to whom eternity says ‘thou shalt’.” 

Neither Christ nor the Apostle dabbled in dialectic or 
engaged in a sterilized metaphysic. Christ did not define 
“neighbour”. He gave a task to perform, showing that love not 
knowledge is the fulfilment of the Law. 

In analysing Kierkegaard’s relationship to his father and 
Regine, and in studying some of his reflexions on Christian 
love, we have been seeking the key to his isolation, the answer 
to the question of why he, like the knight of faith in Fear and 
Trembling, ‘‘in the solitude of the universe never hears any 
human voice but walks alone with his dreadful responsibility”’. 

Perhaps we can say very simply that Kierkegaard had a 
completely wrong notion of the supernatural. 

It seems that he experienced more powerfully than any of 
his contemporaries the transcendence of God, felt more keenly 
than they that reverence for the Holy which is adoration. That 
is why a man must enter into the abyss with fear and trembling, 
and that is why Kierkegaard proclaims somewhere that “happi- 
hess is not a characteristic of spirit”. 

But if a man tries to enter the abyss will he, of necessity, 
lose himself in the darkness and become thereby estranged 
automatically from God and from his fellow-men? 

Kierkegaard’s melancholy can be interpreted as a thirsting 
for an authentic understanding of divine forgiveness,’ and of 
that elevation and divinization of a man’s soul which we call 
grace. “Amicus est amico amicus.” His theology could not sus- 
tain the thought of a friendship between God and man because 
as a Lutheran he knew nothing of God sharing with mankind 
His own beatitude. 

By grace, however, we are not only spared estrangement 


_) “It is really terrible to have anything to do with God Who neither can nor 
will give one direct certainty or a legal relationship” (Journals, 1850). 
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from God but we enter the Communion of Saints thus being 
spared that dark, human solitude in which Kierkegaard buried 
his soul. 

Finally he was mistaken in thinking that Christ found us 
completely corrupt and merely sheltered us. It was because he 
thought this that he never could concede the legitimate grada- 
tions of human love. In fact, human love was always an 
embarrassment for him, the inequality and partiality of which 
he considered should be ended by Christian love. He did not 
and could not understand how charity, a supernatural and 
mutual benevolence between God and man, could permeate 
and integrate all the other friendships and relationships in a 
man’s life, and order them to a supernatural end. Not seeing 
this, it happened that he lost all chance of human love ever 
opening his heart. 

Kierkegaard’s upbringing in the Lutheran tradition and his 
innate melancholy proved too much for him. He always har- 
boured a suspicion about earthly love and friendship, and never 
came to think of a Christian as capable of enjoying the pure 
pleasures and passions of the world. Above all, with no Catholic 
understanding of the supernatural and yet with a keen sense of 
God’s transcendence and man’s sinfulness he ventured into an 
abyss of estrangement from God and man. 

Seren Kierkegaard was a writer of genius. A whole book 
could be written about his psychological insights into the ways 
of loving and encouraging love. The overriding impression 
remains, however, of one who preferred (though not in a moral 
sense) the darkness to the light. He wrote: ““A man who would 
gaze at the stars in wonder, seeks a dark place.” 

PeTER De Rosa 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


MADNESS AND MARRIAGE 


(1) According to one sentence of the Roman Rota (S.R.R. 
Decisiones, V, 1913, pp. 563-4), those who suffer from ‘‘amentia 
semiplena” can validly contract marriage. How can this be 
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reconciled with the common teaching of authors and of the 
Rota itself that full deliberation is required for valid matri- 
monial consent? (2) According to another sentence (ibid., 
XXXVII, 1945, p. 682), matrimonial consent is invalidated by 
madness, even when latent—“‘in statu umbratae quietis”. How 
is the ecclesiastical judge to distinguish between latent madness 
and “‘amentia semiplena”’? (Sacerdos.) 


REPLY 


(1) It is universally agreed that full deliberation is required 
for valid matrimonial consent. The only question which divides 
both the authors and the Rotal judges is, how full? And here, 
according to one side, the nigger in the wood pile is no less a 
person than the great Sanchez, the classical author on marriage. 
St Thomas Aquinas had taught that even for betrothal a more 
mature and deliberate judgement was required than that which, 
according to the accepted doctrine, was requisite and sufficient 
for mortal sin. ““Ad peccandum mortaliter [he wrote] sufficit 
etiam consensus praesens, sed in sponsalibus est consensus in 
futur'um; maior autem rationis discretio requiritur ad provi- 
dendum in futurum, quam ad consentiendum in unum prae- 
sentem actum; et ideo ante potest homo peccare mortaliter, 
quam possit se obligare ad aliquid futurum.”! Sanchez, how- 
ever, was content with a uniform criterion: “Sufficit ea delibe- 
ratio, quae in materia gravi sufficeret ad peccandum mor- 
taliter.”? This dictum, says Oesterle, “‘has created great con- 
fusion in canon law and caused great harm to plaintiffs in 
matrimonial cases’’.® 

Some writers* claim that most theologians have remained 
faithful to the doctrine of St Thomas, and, according to others,® 
itcontinues to enjoy the support of the prevailing jurisprudence. 
We have not attempted to check the accuracy of these general 


1 In IV Sent., dist. 27, qu. 2, art. 2 ad 2m. 

2 De Matrimonio, I, disp. 8, n. 5. 

5 In Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, 1938 (4), p. 651. 

*e.g. Heylen, De Matrimonio, ed. 9, p. 199, footnote 2; Doheny, Canonical Pro- 
cedure in Matrimonial Cases, I, p. 512; Hayes, in The Jurist, July 1956, p. 271. 

5e.g. Oesterle, loc. cit.; Romano, i in Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1951 (2), p. 338. 
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estimates, but certainly not a few Rotal sentences have quoted 
and applied the Thomistic principle. Thus, in a sentence coram 
Prior, 14, November 1919, we read: 


A simple rule for judging all cases cannot be formulated, but 
certainly one cannot approve the rule offered by Sanchez that 
it is enough for the contracting party to have the deliberation 
which suffices for mortal sin, because the simple use of reason 
suffices for mortal sin, whereas, as we have observed already, 
authors require a more mature judgement for marriage. St 
Thomas indeed requires this for the contract of betrothal and 
therefore, a fortiori, it must be required for the graver and 
non-rescindable contract of marriage. 


On the other hand, some sentences adhere equally firmly 
to the Sanchezian criterion. Thus, one coram Heard, after ob- 
serving that the degree of deliberation required must not be 
exaggerated, expressly declares that “that (degree) is sufficient 
which is required for mortal sin, and is ordinarily found in a 
child of seven years’’.? So also, in the first of the sentences 
quoted by our correspondent, the judges, after dividing both 
“‘amentia” (a generalized psychosis) and “‘dementia” (a syste- 
matized psychosis limited to a particular line of activity) into 
“‘plena et perfecta” and “semiplena’’, and insisting that neither 
inevitably excludes marriage unless it is “‘plena et perfecta”, 
they then conclude that “those who suffer merely from amentia 
semiplena can validly contract marriage’”’, and they give as their 
reason that “in contracting marriage no other deliberation of 
will is required than that which is required for mortal sin, as 
the theologians say, and this deliberation can assuredly be 
found in those who are called semifatui”’ .® 

Since one cannot suppose that these learned judges would 
attribute capacity for mortal sin to persons who are literally 
half-witted, i.e. not more than 50 per cent sane, one must 
presume that the term “amentia semiplena” denotes, in this 
context, any mental condition short of complete normality. Nor 


1§.R.R. Decisiones, XI, 1919, p. 174. The same point is made in more or less 
the same terms in a sentence of 8 April 1924, op. cit., XVI, 1924, p. 127. 

2 Op. cit., XXXII, 1941, p. 493. 

3 Loc. cit., in the question. 
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is it pretended that all mentally subnormal persons are in fact 
capable of the kind of full deliberation needed for mortal sin, 
and therefore capable of valid matrimonial consent, but only 
that the requisite degree of deliberation can be found in them. 
When it is remembered that, according to psychiatrists, mental 
kinks come in all sizes and complete normality is the exception 


' rather than the rule, this claim becomes rather more accep- 


table. It is not offered as a general rule, since it leaves the 
decisive question of fact to be solved in each particular case, 
whether the mental abnormality of the person concerned was 
actually such as to permit full deliberation, in its minimal 
sense, at least in regard to the marriage contract; it merely 
registers a note of caution against a priori assumptions about 
mentally subnormal persons in general. 

Without taking sides in this controversy, one can admit a 
valid ground for such caution. The right to marry is a primary, 
innate and inalienable right which cannot be antecedently and 
completely denied except to those who are certainly incapable 
of marrying.! Now, all that canon 1082, §1, requires in the 
matter of knowledge and understanding for the validity of the 
contract is “‘that the parties be at least not unaware that mar- 
riage is a permanent association of a man and a woman for the 
procreation of children’. If then it be admitted that some 
mentally subnormal persons can achieve this modest degree of 
understanding, they at least cannot be prevented from attemp- 
ting to exercise their natural right, and the canonical concept 
of the degree of discretion and deliberation required must be 
formulated accordingly. To quote a sentence coram Wynen, “‘we 
are prevented from demanding too much in this matter by our 
common doctrine which declares that even semifatui must be 
admitted to marriage’’.? It is no complete answer to object, 
as some do, that the civil law demands more for the validity 
of other solemn contracts; marriage is not just another contract, 
but a primary natural right. Some of these simple-minded 
persons may fail in fact to achieve the requisite degree of 
deliberation, and it may be subsequently proved that their 


‘Hence canon 1068, §2: “Si impedimentum impotentiae dubium sit, sive 
dubio iuris sive dubio facti, matrimonium non est impediendum.” 
*S.R.R. Decisiones, XXXIII, 1941, p. 168. 


Vol. xLIv 2R 
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marriage was invalid on this score, but it is wrong to generalize 
antecedently at the expense of their probable right to marry, 

(2) The other Rotal sentence quoted by our correspondent, 
in which mention is made of the “status umbratae quicetis” 
(which we take to mean latent insanity), makes the same dis. 
tinction between total insanity, active or latent, and half 
wittedness, and draws the same conclusion. His problem is how 
the ecclesiastical judge is to distinguish between a latent psy- 
chosis which necessarily invalidates matrimonial consent and a 
subnormal mental condition which need not have this effect. 
The answer is that he is not, as a rule, expected to be able to do 
this unaided. Canon 1982 prescribes that he shall seek the 
advice of experts, based on their appropriate scientific tests, 
and shall call as witnesses any experts who attended the patient 
previously. The Rotal sentence in question itself emphasizes the 
value of their testimony as to the physical state of the patient's 
brain, especially when they are unanimous that it excluded 
right use of reason at the time of the contract. On the other 
hand, they must not be allowed to usurp the function of judge- 
ment. To quote a sentence coram Sebastianelli: 


The judge must not accept the conclusions of the experts 
without sifting their assertions. He must consider whether the 
facts on which their findings rest are true, juridically proved and 
not contradicted by others; whether an expert has strayed 
beyond his proper field; whether, when there are several experts, 
they are in agreement, and which, if they differ is to be believed, 
when account is taken of their learning and other circumstances 
which seem to favour one as against the others.! 


Anyone familiar with the vagaries of modern psychiatry will 
readily appreciate the wisdom of this warning. 


VERNACULAR Customs AT CHILDREN’s MaAss 


There is, in this country, a long standing custom whereby, 
at children’s Masses, the children follow the Mass by singing 


1 A.A.S., X, 1918, p. 516. For further norms, cf. Hayes, art. cit., Mental Diseases 
and Ecclesiastical Courts. 
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vernacular hymns and reciting aloud appropriate vernacular 
prayers, some of which are translations of the Missal text, others 
loosely based on it. Can this custom be maintained according 
to the normal principles governing customs, notwithstanding 
the contrary ruling of the Instruction On Sacred Music and Sacred 
Liturgy, of 22 September 1958? (D. B.) 


REPLY 


Canon jo: “Firmo praescripto can. 5, consuetudo contra 
legem vel praeter legem per contrariam consuetudinem aut 
legem revocatur; sed, nisi expressam de iisdem mentionem 
fecerit, lex non revocat consuetudines centenarias aut imme- 
morabiles, nec lex generalis consuetudines particulares.” 

In the first place, the custom described by our correspon- 
dent is not altogether, or even mainly, contrary to the prescrip- 
tions of the above-mentioned Instruction;' though it must be 
admitted that the latter is less clear in this matter than in most 
others. By dint, however, of a considerable amount of cross 
reference, involving the collation of nn. 9, 12, 13, 14, 29, 30, 32, 
33 and 51, it becomes clear that the practice which has hitherto 
prevailed at our children’s Masses is in line with the Instruc- 
tion, provided that the vernacular hymns and prayers recited 
in common are “in close congruity with the individual parts of 
the Mass” (n. 30). Indeed, this is the second, in ascending order, 
of the four recommended modes of participation in the Mass.? 
On the other hand, the prayers must not be in such close 
congruity with those of the celebrant as to be literal translations 
of the liturgical text, because the Instruction expressly pre- 
scribes that, when the faithful participate directly in the litur- 
gical action by saying aloud those parts of the Mass which they 
are permitted by n. 31 to say aloud, “they must use the latin 
tongue only” (14 5, c); and the same is apparently true of 
liturgical hymns sung at Low Mass.? One might modestly have 

1 4.A.S., 1958, L, pp. 630-3. 

* Cf. nn. 30, 33, 14 b, and 51. 

* There is no explicit statement, in the sections dealing with Low Mass, that 
literal translations of the liturgical text may not be sung, but, according to n. 51, 


popular religious hymns used in liturgical actions must conform to the norms laid 
down in nn. 13-15, where this practice is forbidden. 
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hoped that an exception would be made in regard to the Lord's 
Prayer, but n. 32 is ruthlessly insistent: ‘““In Low Masses, the 

. whole Pater Noster, since it is an apt and ancient prayer before 
Communion, can be recited by the faithful along with the 
celebrant, but only in the latin tongue, and with the addition of 
Amen by all, any recitation in the vulgar tongue being ex. 
cluded.”! Finally, “‘a sacred silence from the Consecration to 
the Pater Noster is advised”’ (n. 14 Cc). 

Apart therefore from the use of inappropriate prayers and 
hymns, which may not be unknown, but which no one can 
reasonably want to continue, the only point on which our 
customary children’s Mass is at variance with the Instruction is 
the joint recitation by the children of literal translations of some 
of the liturgical prayers, such as the Sanctus, the Pater, the Agnus 
Dei, and the Domine, non sum dignus. On this point, the custom is 
intrinsically reasonable, because it achieves the ideal of coz- 
gruity of prayer more naturally and effectively than the only 
practical alternative method, the substitution of paraphrases 
which convey the general sense of these liturgical prayers with- 
out actually translating them. The question is: can this custom 
be maintained against the new ruling to the contrary? 

Rubricists generally hold that liturgical law is not subject 
to the normal principles regarding contrary customs, and most 
canonists would agree with Beste that, owing to the insistence 
of the Holy See on ritual uniformity, “‘aegre et difficilius tantum 
probantur consuetudines quae iuri liturgico adversantur”.? In 
principle, however, it is probable that the normal rules apply 
equally to liturgical law.? Now, according to canon 30, though 
a general law revokes general customs to the contrary, it does 
not revoke centenary or local customs to the contrary, unless 
it makes special mention of them. But the present Instruction 
(which may be counted as a general law in its preceptive parts) 
contains no such special revocatory clause, merely the alto- 

1 According to H. Schmidt, s.j., Professor of Liturgy at the Gregorian Univer- 
sity, some claim that recitation aloud in the vernacular of the Pater Noster at Low 
Mass is not forbidden, except when it is done “along with the celebrant’; but he 
decides, with evident regret, that this is “against the obvious sense of n. 32”.— 
Periodica, XLVII, 1958 (3-4), p- 459- 

2 Introductio in Codicem, ed. 4, p. 101. Note that canon 818 reprobates any 


custom contrary to the rubrics on the part of the celebrant of Mass. 
3 Cf. Van Hove, De Consuetudine, nn. 227-8. 
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gether general “‘contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus”. 
Hence, legitimate centenary or local customs to the contrary 
can be maintained.! We cannot say whether our children’s 
Mass custom is centenary, but we think it particular to certain 
regions, rather than general to the whole Church. We conclude 
therefore that, at least in principle, it can legitimately be 
maintained. 

In practice, owing to the doubt as to the applicability of 
canon 30 to liturgical laws, the final decision must rest with the 
local Ordinary. If he raises no objection, however, our children 
can continue to follow the Mass as hitherto, and no one need 
worry because the congruity of some of their vernacular prayers 
with those of the celebrant happens to be literal rather than 
approximate. 


NoTIFICATION OF BAPTISM OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILD 


Titia, to preserve her reputation, goes from her own parish 
A to give birth to an illegitimate child in parish B, where the 
child is baptized before being placed in a home. She then 
returns to her own parish. May the parish priest of B be excused 
from sending notification of the baptism to the parish priest 
of A, in order to preserve her good name? (Senescens.) 


REPLY 


Canon 777, §1: “Parochi debent nomina baptizatorum, 
mentione facta de ministro, parentibus ac patrinis, de loco ac 
die collati baptismi, in baptismali libro sedulo et sine ulla 
mora referre. 

§2: “Ubi vero de illegitimis filiis agatur, matris nomen est 
inserendum, si publice eius maternitas constet, vel ipsa sponte 
sua scripto vel coram duobus testibus id petat;. . . in ceteris 
casibus inscribatur natus tanquam filius . . . ignotorum paren- 
tum.” 

Canon 778: “Si baptismus nec a proprio parocho nec e€0 


1 Schmidt, art. cit., p. 424, agrees. 
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praesente administratus fuerit, minister de ipso collato quam. 
primum proprium ratione domicilii parochum baptizati cer. 
tiorem reddat.” 

S.C. Sacr., Instr. Sacrosanctum, n. 11, d: “. .. Ad rem quam. 
primum per parochum vel rectorem ecclesiae collati baptismi 
tradendus est ad rectorem paroeciae originis nuncius scriptus, 
qui fideliter omnia et singula elementa complectatur quae ad 
baptismi actum rite conficiendum iure (can. 777) requiruntur.” 

The obligation of sending to the parish priest of Titia’s domi- 
cile full details concerning the baptism of her child must certainly 
be observed in so far as this can be done without defaming her; 
but, in our opinion, if not even the fact of the child’s baptism 
can be notified without defamation, the obligation ceases. 

It is not immediately clear that defamation will result from 
the observance of the law, because, if Titia, whose maternity is 
not publicly established, does not ask for the insertion of her 
name in the baptismal record, the child will be described in 
both the record and the notification simply as “N.N., filius 
parentum ignotorum’’. We shall assume, however, that mention 
of the child’s surname (without which the notification would 
serve no purpose) will betray the mother’s identity to the parish 
priest of her domicile, and that, though he can be relied upon 
and is indeed gravely bound to respect her secret, she is reason- 
ably anxious to preserve her good name with him in particular. 
Is her desire a sufficient excuse from the observance of the law? 

The general principle is that “the obligation of a positive 
law generally ceases when its observance is accidentally con- 
joined with a grave harm or inconvenience”.t The word 
“generally”’ needs to be emphasized, because, where the com- 
mon good is involved, the law may continue to bind even in 
face of the gravest of private inconveniences. It does not how- 
ever appear to be involved in the present case. The registration 
of the baptism of Titia’s child is admittedly a public act 
required in the interests of the common good, but this is already 
secured, in the measure canonically demanded, by the entry 
made in the register of the parish of baptism. The full details 
which the above-quoted text of Sacrosanctum requires to be for- 
warded to the parish of origin (i.e. that of Titia’s domicile— 


1 Genicot-Salsmans-Gortebecke, Inst. Theol. Mor., ed. 17, I, n. 134. 
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canon go) are not required, as many used to presume, for a 
second act of registration, nor may the parish of origin issue a 
certificate of baptism based on them.! They are to be recorded 
in a separate list, the purpose of which is pastoral rather than 
juridical. The information which they supply is helpful and 
indeed normally necessary to the parish priest of origin in his 
care of souls, but it is not needed in order to establish the public 
status of the child, nor, in the present instance, is it necessary to 
the pastoral care of the child, since it has been taken into care 
elsewhere. In the circumstances of the present case, therefore, it 
seems reasonable to hold that the mother’s right to preserve 
her good name takes precedence over her parish priest’s right 
to be informed of the baptism of her child,? and consequently 
that the obligation of the parish priest of baptism to be sent 
the usual notification ceases to the extent in which it cannot be 
observed without damage to her reputation. 

If, as is to be hoped, the home in which the child is placed 
is run by a Catholic organization, the latter will require to be 
informed of the details of baptism; in which case, the pastoral 
purpose of the law of notification will be fully respected. If the 
child should later be adopted through Catholic auspices, its 


baptism will be recorded under its true name in a special curial 
register, and the parish priest of baptism will be instructed as 
to the marginal note to be added to the parish register, and as 
to the procedure to follow, if and when a testimonium baptismi is 
subsequently requested.* 


L. L. McR. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Theology of Grace. By Jean Daujat. A Faith and Fact Book. 
Pp. 159. (Burns & Oates, London. 7s. 6d.) 


“GRACE is a subject misunderstood by non-Catholics and hardly 
appreciated by Catholics who retain of it only the vague notions 
remaining after their catechism lessons. . . .” So Fr Daujat writes 
1 Cf. THe Ciercy Review, February 1958, p. 106. 
*A writer in The Jurist, January 1953, pp. 57 ff., quoted with approval by 
Ford and Kelly in Theological Studies, March 1954, p. 85, considers this to be a 


generally valid principle. 
° Cf. THz Crercy Review, June 1955, p. 383. 
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in his introduction to this latest Faith and Fact Book, and most 
people would agree with him. The subject of grace is a difficult one, 
often enmeshed in a maze of technicalities not always attainable by 
an enquiring lay mind and it is good to have some form of popular 
presentation of the subject such as the present volume offers. 

Perhaps “popular” is not the right word for there is little in the 
way of concession to groundlings here. The book is seriously written 
and will need serious concentration in the reader, who will, however, 
benefit by the presentation of a fully integrated picture of grace in 
itself and in its effects. 

After a useful introductory chapter on the various meanings of 
the word “grace” we have a preliminary chapter on the endow- 
ments and limits of human nature, analysing in detail the various 
notions essential to the understanding of how grace works—such as 
intellect, will, the spiritual soul, its natural knowledge of God, etc. 
There is a central chapter on what grace is and its effect in us and 
concluding chapters on the conditions of grace (including the idea 
of merit and the thorny question of grace and free will) and on 
Christ as the source of grace (grace through the Redemption and 
the sacraments). There is almost nothing on the Virtues and Gifts 
—a strange omission unless there is to be a separate treatment in 
some other volume of the series. 

Into all this, linking it together, so to speak, the author has 
managed to fit in a number of theological vignettes, if one may so 
describe the brief but lucid accounts of the Trinity, the Fall, Sin, 
the Person of Christ, the Redemption and the Sacramental system 
which are aimed at illustrating the origin and workings of grace. 

The book is not always easy to read. One wonders what a lay 
person will make of the definition of a morally good act as “‘that 
act freely directed to our true welfare, of which that welfare is the 
decisive motive on which we have decided after rejecting all con- 
trary motives. . . .” (p. 36). There is a good deal of this elusive 
thought pervading the second and third chapters. The translation, 
as far as can be judged without the original, has been very com- 
petently done. There are several quotations from the Councils 
which might have benefited from the Denzinger references and surely 
the reference to Benedict XII (p. 67) refers to the Armenians and 
not to the Arminians, followers of Arminius, the Dutch theologian 
who opposed Calvin’s teaching on predestination. 

A useful book certainly and one that contains much food for 
thought in its comprehensive treatment of a fascinating, if difficult, 
subject. 


P. J. EGan 
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Hacia la primera teologia de la Procession del Verbo. (== Estudios Valen- 
tinianos, Vol. I/i and I/ii). By Antonio Orbe, s.j. Pp. xx + 821. 
(Libreria Editrice della Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, Rome, 
1958. 6000 lire.) 


To the volumes of Estudios Valentinianos already published (Vol. 
II: En los albores de la exegesis iohannea—John i, 3, 1955; Vol. V: 
Los primeros herejes ante la persecucion, 1956) is now added this 
massive Vol. I. The original intention of the author was to devote 
this volume to the study of the primitive exegesis of John i, 1-2. 
However, before undertaking this exegetical study, he has made an 
exhaustive study of the theological speculation of the second century, 
the background against which that exegesis has to be seen; the 
present volume is the result of that study. 

The field of enquiry is restricted to speculation on the Trinity, 
more precisely to the consideration of the procession of the Word. 
Problems involving Christology and Pneumatology—Gnostic mo- 
dalism and the Valentinian procession of the ““Verbum Creator” 
outside the Pleroma—are held over for future volumes. And the 
purpose of the enquiry is to assess the place and the value of Gnostic 
speculation, especially the Gnosis of the school of Valentinus—the 
richest, most precise, and most suggestive, from the trinitarian point 
of view—in pre-Nicene theology. 

The general attitude to Gnostic speculation is well seen in the 
remark of Prestige, God in Patristic Thought, p. 130: ‘But in general 
the queer speculations of the Gnostics had little bearing on the 
development either of orthodox or of normally heterodox theology.” 
Fr Orbe says that he shared this view. But a study of sources has led 
him to modify his judgement. He would make a distinction between 
Gnostic thought in the field of anthropology (= soteriology and 
morals) and Gnostic speculation on the divine being; the former he 
would discount as having little or no positive value, not so the 
latter. The Gnostic effort to understand something of the mystery 
of the Godhead, particularly in relation to the procession of the 
Word, he now considers as a serious contribution to trinitarian 
speculation. As such it needs much more attention than it has 
received from the historians of dogma, nor can this revaluation of 
Gnosticism be discounted by the historians of religion. 

The work is divided into two sections. In the first the author sets 
out to discover beneath the mythological forms of expression used by 
the Gnostics the doctrinal content of their speculations on the nature 
and the activity of the Godhead. This substratum of doctrine is 
studied in the context of its contemporary religious mentality and 
then in the works of the early Christian writers. Here the author 
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claims to discover a common factor shared by Gnostics and their 
Christian opponents. The conception of God as ‘Deus Ratio” 
(Tertullian) and of the procession of the Word as ‘“‘tamquam a 
mente voluntas” (Origen) becomes fully intelligible in the light of 
the teaching of Valentinus on the double aspect of the divine activity; 
the procession of the Word is according to mind and will and in this 
procession it is the will which determines the mind, hence the 
mythological use of the category of marriage (Bythos/Sige). 

The second and shorter part of the work is devoted to a study of 
the intellectual model used in the school of Valentinus to express 
the procession of the Word: emission (“‘probole’’). The use of this 
model is followed through those writers both Latin and Greek who 
accepted it: Tertullian, Novatian, Lactantius, St Hilary, St Justin, 
etc. The opposition of St Irenaeus, Origen, and St Athanasius to this 
model is then studied, and a final chapter traces its use among 
writings of heretics outside the school of Valentinus. 

The work of Fr Orbe is of particular interest to theologians and 
patristic scholars. It is also a valuable contribution to the growing 
literature on the subject of Gnosticism, one element of the religious 
mentality in which Christianity was born and in which it lived for 
some centuries. In this connexion the study of Professor Cullmann, 
which appeared since the publication of Fr Orbe’s work, is of great 
interest. I refer to the article in New Testament Studies, Vol. V (1959), 
pp. 157-73, “L’Opposition contre le Temple de Jerusalem, Motif 
Commun de la Theologie Johannique et du Monde Ambiant”. 

With the publication of Fr Orbe’s work, the series ‘“‘Analecta 
Gregoriana”’ reaches its hundredth volume. Hacia la primera teologia 
de la Procession del Verbo marks this notable achievement in a very 
worthy manner. 


E. HARDWICK 


A Small Liturgical Dictionary. By Cardinal Giacomo Lercaro. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Harwood-Tregear, and edited by J. B. O’Connell. 
Pp. 248. (Burns & Oates, London, 1959. 18s.) 


PopuLaR interest in the liturgy has been slower to develop in this 
country than in most European countries. Perhaps our own peculiar ' 
difficulties over here have been responsible for this. In our acute 
awareness of our heritage, and our anxiety to dissociate ourselves 
from anything that may give the impression that we have anything 
at all to learn from Anglicanism, we have tended to foster a cata- 
comb mentality, viewing with alarm, perhaps, and suspicion the 
current trends of the liturgical movement abroad. But the indica- 
tions are that that phase is now passing. More and more people are 
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becoming interested in matters liturgical, and publishers have not 
been slow to realize this and to cater for the need. Side by side with 
our own indigenous literature on the subject, numerous French and 
German works have recently appeared in translation, works which 
sometimes assume a degree of liturgical education, and an acquain- 
tance with a liturgical vocabulary, which the lay reader does not 
always possess. Words like epiclesis, anamnesis, embolism, send him 
hunting through the pages of an English Dictionary, only to be 
disappointed at not finding any reference to such words. 

In editing J. F. Harwood-Tregear’s excellent translation of 
Cardinal Lercaro’s Piccolo Dizionario Liturgico, J. B. O’Connell has 
done a very great service to the cause of liturgical education in this 
country. In this book can be found in simple language a clear and 
concise explanation of most terms that are likely to worry the 
English reader, together with much information of an historical and 
liturgical character concerning the sacraments, the Church’s calen- 
dar, vestments, etc., and the different rites of Catholic Christendom. 
There is also an extremely worthwhile introduction to the liturgy 
by the author. 

The etymology of foreign words, and of words derived from 
foreign roots, is frequently given, but unfortunately no indication 
appears as to the correct pronunciation of such words. Words like 
pericope, trope, euchologion, dulia, proscimema, acquamanile, and even 
bination, frequently cause trouble to a layman meeting them for the 
first time, and it is a pity that having paid eighteen shillings for a 
dictionary of such terms he should still be left in doubt as to how 
they are pronounced. 


Liturgies of the Past. By Archdale A. King. Pp. xii + 487. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1959. 705.) 


Tuts book, with its attractive title, completes the quaternion of 
Mr King’s studies of the rites of Western Christendom. The liturgies 
of the past are the rites of Aquileia and Benevento, the Gallican and 
Celtic rites, the rites of Mediaeval England, and the rite of Nidaros 
(Norway), found in the Isle of Man and the Shetlands. 

On reading this product of Mr King’s patient scholarship and 
recondite research the wonder grows that one small head can carry 
all he knows. Not content with labouring in many libraries he travels 
unceasingly, inspecting manuscripts and monuments, consulting 
savants, picking the brains of experts, and so his books are indis- 
pensable works of reference, filled as they are with innumerable 
items of interesting information. 
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Much remains to be known with certainty about the Gallican 
and Celtic rites, their real origin, the extent of their use, the details 
of their ceremonial, and the book under review adds greatly to our 
knowledge of them. Incidentally Mr King’s information about the 
Celtic rite drives yet another nail into the coffin of that hoary fable 
about the existence of an ancient British Church independent of 
Rome, not acknowledging the jurisdiction or accepting the teaching 
authority of the Pope. It confirms what has already been established 
beyond doubt by reputable historians that while there were differ- 
ences between the liturgical usages of the British and the rite of the 
Roman Church—diversity of use regarding the clerical tonsure, the 
computation of the correct date of Easter, the ceremonies of baptism 
—there were no doctrinal differences between the Western islands 
and the Roman see. There never was such an entity as an indepen- 
dent Celtic Church, not forming part of the Church catholic: there 
was a Celtic rite used by a Celtic people who had received Chris- 
tianity from Rome between a.p. 176 and 208, and as such was a 
fringe of the general Roman missionary effort of the period. 

The chapter on English Mediaeval Rites is of particular interest 
for English readers. Mr King treats at great length of the Sarum 
rite, and gives much information about the use of Hereford, York 
and Bangor. 

Added to the history of the origin and development—the tise 
and fall—of the different rites is an account of their church archi- 
tecture, their vestments and church ornaments, their liturgical 
books and calendars, and their ceremonial. Appended to each sec- 
tion is a good bibliography. Of special value is the detailed account 
of the Mass of the Gallican rite (pp. 152-83) and that of the Celtic 
rite (pp. 248-74). 

The immense amount of information in Liturgies of the Past is 
well documented and there is an interesting collection of phatographs 
illustrating the text. 

By his latest book Mr King has added greatly to the debt of 
gratitude that lovers of liturgical lore the world over owe to him. 


J. B. OG. 


Essex Recusant. Edited by Mgr D. Shanahan. Vol. I, No. 1. April 
1959. Pp. 45. (2s. 6d.) 

Tue Essex Recusant Society was formed in June 1958 to study the 

history of recusancy in the county of Essex, ‘“‘particularly by research 

into the local records of the County”. The first fruits of this research 

are now presented in articles contributed by John G. O'Leary, 

Sister Mary Catherine, 0.s.u., Rev. B. Foley, Mother Joseph Mary, 
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0.8.U., T. Lavelle, E. S. Worrall and P. F. Coverdale. It is the 
intention of the Society to publish from time to time the results of 
further research in the county’s records. 

In the first article O’Leary gives the names of Essex members 
who sat in the Parliaments of 1529-1603 together with a list of the 
laws, as they affected Catholics, passed during these years. He also 
mentions some of the penalties prescribed for infringements of these 
laws. With reference to the Act to retain the Queen’s Majesty’s 
subjects in their due obedience, 23 Eliz. c.l., O’Leary says: ““The 
Act that made Catholics ‘Recusants’. Fines of £20 a month for 
saying or hearing Mass.” The penalty for saying or hearing Mass 
was 200 marks and a year’s imprisonment. One may wonder, in 
view of what is said in the Editorial, why this Act of 1581 is said to 
have made Catholics recusants, for this statute increased to £20 a 
month the fine of one shilling for non-attendance at church already 
imposed in 1559. An article on “‘Recusant Fines in Essex” in The 
Month, July 1958—not May as stated on page 25—has shown how 
the Act of 1581 was a means of bringing pressure to bear on recusants 
to make them attend church. The first long list of Catholics sum- 
moned to the Essex Quarter Sessions for their failure in this respect 
is dated 1581. But between 1583 and 1593 only one man in Essex 
paid the full £20 a month. Many recusants were indicted and con- 
victed at the local quarter sessions, but it seems that only the richer 
of them actually paid the fines. This first article contains references 
to notes that do not appear, but have presumably been held over 
to the end of the article of which this is the first instalment. 

Fr Foley’s article on the Hale Family of Walthamstow is of 
particular interest, Thomas Hale and his wife having the distinction 
of being the first recusants to be presented at the Essex Quarter 
Sessions in 1573. Coverdale’s Notes on the Baptismal Register of the Catholic 
Chapel of Thorndon Park contain a list of the prayer-books used by 
the congregation about 1830. There were six copies of the Garden of 
the Soul and fourteen of the Daily Companion. Was the popularity of 
the former already waning or was the apparent preference for the 
latter due to its relative cheapness? The catalogue of Keating and 
Brown in the Laity’s Directory of 1830 shows that the cheapest copy of 
the Garden of the Soul cost two shillings, whereas the Daily Companion 
could be bought for one shilling and threepence. We note also that 
by 1807 the Shanahans had already arrived in Essex. 

“Cruelty” on page 13 should perhaps read “‘penalty” and 
Bramson should be Bramston, page 42. The work of the Kilby 
Duplicating Service is very legible and the price is quite reasonable. 
The members of the Essex Recusant Society are to be congratulated 
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on their initiative and it is to be hoped that they will continue to 
provide the future historian of the Church in Essex with the raw 
material for his work. 


N. KELty 


Gest Legislatore e ?’' Ordinamento Giuridico della sua Chiesa nei Vangeli, 
(Communio: Collezione di ricerche nella disciplina canonica delle origini, 
No. 1.) By Giuseppe D’Ercole. Pp. 138. (Pont. Ateneo Lateran- 
ense: Institutum Utriusque Iuris. Rome, 1957. No price stated.) 


THE purpose of this new series is to trace the origins of ancient 
Canon Law. The concept of “‘Communio’’, first introduced to ensure 
integrity of dogma, naturally entailed a certain juridical homo- 
geneity among the various Christian communities. The present 
volume, the first in the series, investigates the foundations of such a 
system in the Gospels. 

The enterprise is excellent, but the author, a lecturer in the 
history of Canon Law, is not at ease in biblical studies. The atmos- 
phere is that which prevailed before Divino Afflanie Spiritu, and he 
seems unaware of the present position of Catholic biblical scholar- 
ship in either Old or New Testament fields. All the rich variety of 
nuance which graces every page of the Gospels is overlooked, and 
their message is uncomfortably squeezed into the categories of a 
later and very different age. He looks for the origins of public law, 
of sanctions, of the external forum and even of the power of coercion 
in the Gospels, and has practically nothing about charity or the 
Holy Ghost. Instead of reading texts like Matt. xviii, 18, in the 
context of the Gospels, he rather reads the Gospels in the context 
of Canon Law. One wonders whether the task attempted is possible 
at all, but if so, surely it would have been safer to entrust this 
volume to a biblical theologian? 


J. McHucu 


The Children’s Companion, Edited by C. H. Sheill. Pp. 122. (Burns 
Oates—Macmillan. Cloth, 6s.) 


THERE is not much to be said in commendation of this book, which 
is presumably meant as a class-book for secondary-modern school- 
children. The first forty pages are ordinary prayer-book material 
more or less, well enough but likely to be found in other books. The 
rest of the book is all the worst kind of nineteenth-century religion- 
teaching: dehydrated lists of prophecies, heresies, God’s punishments 
on Israelites, and all that kind of thing. Anybody who opens the 
book instead of admiring the tasteful cover will see what we mean. 
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One can only suppose that the distinguished compiler was carried 
away by a certain pietas for a book associated with his own happy 
school-days. The pictures are so-so, though an E] Greco Madonna 
will probably not charm the intended readers. 
True there are thirty pages of gospel passages (parables and 
miracles), but even this must be deplored, since it evidently means 
that the pupils are not expected to have a New Testament of their 
own. 


F. H. D. 


But Not Conquered. Edited by the Rev. Bernard T. Smyth. Pp. 214 
Illustrated. (Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 15s.) 


Tus is a book about the Columban Fathers in China, and the 
terrible sufferings which they and China have undergone in the 
Communist regime. From my own personal point of view, I find a 
book like this very difficult to read. It may simply be that I do not 
like facing reality, and there is certainly stark reality here. But also 
there is this feeling that no matter how calmly and deliberately the 
text is set forth, it gives almost a sense of anti-Communist propa- 
ganda. Let me say immediately, and this with complete sincerity, 
that this book is not intended as anti-Communist propaganda as 
such. It is simply that in writing the story, the picture emerges 
constantly, and, with my somewhat cynical mind, I try to look at 
it from the point of view of ourselves reading anything which the 
Communists say against the Catholic Church. 

However, in reading the first half of the book which is a descrip- 
tion by Fr Edward MacElroy of his own life in Shanghai under the 
Communist regime, one does come to a fair picture of the overall 
effect of the Communist Revolution. And he makes quite clear the 
various credits which can be attributed to the Communists. Their 
ruthlessness has certainly brought order to China, done away with 
corruption, and put the financial basis on a much firmer footing. 
But this ruthlessness has also changed the Chinese people, and 
driven out the priests. 

The second half of the book is given over to individual stories of 
four priests who spent their time (up to about two years) in Com- 
munist gaols, and from their various points of view it is given very 
fully. 

There is also a section by Fr Luke O'Reilly on village people, 
which gives a view of inner China and the extraordinary effect it 
had upon this home and ancestor-loving people. 

This is a book which should be read by any of us who are smug, 
self-centred, and inclined to feel that we are hard done by in our 
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work as priests. The missionary zeal which introduces the book by 
a letter from Fr Edward Galvin to his mother is something which 
we as priests need to have instilled into us. We have it at the 
seminary, we retain it in early priestly life, but it is extraordinary 
difficult to keep it through middle life into old age. The missionaries 
of China have managed to do this. This has sometimes led even to 
death. But we in reading their lives should gain strength and 
encouragement to go on in our own parishes, spreading the love of 
God more deeply than before, lest when something like this happens 
in our own country, our people will not be given the example which 
the priests of China have given in their love and devotion to our 
Lady and her Son. 


Songs To Our Lady of Silence. Pp. 30. (Burns & Oates.) 


A BOOK of poems very beautifully printed at Ditchling, and with 
charming woodcuts as illustrations. A happy book to have at the 
bedside or to give as a small present. 


We Are Now Catholics. By Rev. K. Hardt, s.j. Pp. 165. (Mercier 
Publication. 155.) 


Tue interest of this book would naturally be greater in Germany 
and on the Continent from which it originated, because it is 
the story of four eminent Lutheran theologians, one of them a 
descendant of Goethe. The Church of England is not so much 
influenced by Lutheran writings from the Lutherans now, I imagine, 
as it has been in the past, and therefore the impact of these four will 
not be so great. But both for the Lutheran and the intelligent 
seeker, this is worth study, in order to widen our own approach to 
the problem of the Faith. 

There is also a particular interest here, in the fact that Fr Goethe 
was the Lutheran pastor, who, though married, was given a dispen- 
sation for ordination by the late Pope Pius XII, which naturally 
inspired some hope in certain Anglican quarters in this country. 
The history and purpose of the dispensation is all here for study, 
inside and outside the Church; and makes this particular story 
unusual and of outstanding interest. 

M. H. 
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